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Albert Sidney Johnston 
And the Shiloh Campaign 


CHARLES P. ROLAND 


CONFEDERATE GENERAL ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON went to bed at midnight 
of February 15, 1862, heartened by the message that the Union army in- 
vesting Fort Donelson was defeated, that the Southern troops had won 
victory “complete and glorious.” Before daybreak he was awakened to the 
somber intelligence that the fort and its defenders were to be surrendered 
at dawn. 

The significance of the defeat was immediately obvious. Eight days 
earlier Johnston had decided that the advanced Confederate line in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee could not be held and had laid plans for a general 
withdrawal south of the Tennessee River. In retreating from Kentucky he 
had ordered 15,000 additional troops to the support of Fort Donelson on 
the Cumberland River. Now they were lost, and Johnston faced disaster. 
The two wings of his army were 150 miles apart: one (accompanied by 
Johnston) on the Cumberland River opposite Nashville, Tennessee, and 
the other at Columbus, Kentucky, on the Mississippi River. Nashville lay 
indefensible before the converging armies of Ulysses S. Grant and Don 
Carlos Buell and the Northern gunboats on the Cumberland. Even more 
serious, the Tennessee River was open as far as the head of navigation at 
Florence, Alabama, thus providing an indestructible route for the move- 
ment of a hostile force between the two widely separated Confederate 
bodies. Johnston resolved to abandon Nashville in order to save the des- 
perately crippled eastern segment of his army. On February 17 and 18 he 
led the main body of this force to Murfreesboro, Tennessee, thirty-five 
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miles southeast of Nashville, and the rear guard followed five days later. 

The loss of Nashville brought down upon Johnston perhaps the most 
violent public condemnation experienced by any Southern officer during 
the entire Civil War. The citizens of that city were seized with rage and 
panic when they became aware of their fate. They fell to rioting and 
pressed into the Commander's headquarters to demand his intentions. 
The whole South was stunned by the loss, for the Confederate strength 
had been vastly exaggerated in the popular mind. The newspapers 
clamored for Johnston’s dismissal. One citizen telegraphed Jefferson 
Davis that the Confederate Army was completely demoralized and that 
nothing but Davis's personal presence could save the state of Tennessee. 
Another implored Davis to take command of the western army, or if that 
were impossible, to turn it over to Beauregard, Bragg, or Breckinridge. A 
group of Tennesseans went to Richmond to beg Davis to discharge 
Johnston. But the faith of the Chief Executive was unshaken, and he re- 
plied, “If . . . [Albert Sidney Johnston] is not a general, we had better 
give up the war, for we have no general.” 

Those citizens were right who said that the Confederate Army was de- 
moralized. Johnston a few days later acknowledged in a letter to Davis 
that “some of the troops were disheartened” and that the pessimism was 
spreading. This was an understatement. Even General William J. Hardee, 
ranking subordinate to Johnston, and Colonel W. W. Mackall, Johnston's 
adjutant general, seem to have lost confidence in their commander.” The 
restoration of morale and esprit de corps in this body of troops appeared 
to Johnston to be the first order of business. 

In the meantime, what of the western segment of Johnston’s army? 
These troops, concentrated primarily in the fortified city of Columbus, 
Kentucky, on the Mississippi River, were placed under the command of 
General P. G. T. Beauregard, who had arrived in the West only a few 
days before the fall of Fort Donelson. Beauregard endorsed Johnston's 
plan to withdraw from the Kentucky line, and on February 12 wrote the 
Commander a letter strongly restating the factors that made this move 
necessary. In this letter he recommended that Columbus be abandoned 
immediately, instead of being heavily defended as initially planned, and 
that the troops be pulled back to a more defensible position in West Ten- 


1 William Preston Johnston, The Life of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston . . . (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1878), pp. 496-500, 510-14. 

The author takes this opportunity to acknowledge being supported in the prepara- 
tion of this article by the — T. Monroe Scholarship of Tulane University. This 
scholarship was made possible by an endowment gift from Mrs. Ida Mitchell Looney 
in memory of her grandfather, John T. Monroe, who served as Mayor of New 
Orleans, 1860-1862 and 1866-1867. 

2 St. John R. Liddell, “Liddell’s Record of the Civil War,” Southern Bivouac, 1 (June, 
1885-May, 1886), 530. 
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nessee.* Johnston replied that he would discuss the situation with Beaure- 
gard in Nashville as soon as the two arrived there. 

On February 14 Johnston and Beauregard met in Nashville for the last 
time before the evacuation of that city. The only remaining record of this 
conference is an account given long after the war by Beauregard, who 
said that Johnston reaffirmed his belief concerning the necessity of with- 
drawing to the south and agreed with Beauregard that Columbus, Ken- 
tucky, ought to be abandoned immediately. This move, however, must 
first be approved by the War Department. Johnston expressed his inten- 
tion to retreat along the line of the railroad from Nashville to Stevenson, 
Alabama. He said that since the two wings of the army were completely 
separated, and an enemy force was likely to be thrust between them, 
Beauregard was to take independent command of the western body.‘ 
That evening Beauregard left for Decatur, Alabama, and Corinth, Mis- 
sissippi. 

A more complete knowledge of what was said at this meeting would be 
interesting. If Beauregard’s memory was accurate, the discussion was 
scarcely more than a repetition of the plan to withdraw from the Ken- 
tucky line. But Fort Donelson had not fallen at this time, and it seems 
highly probable that the nature of the defense of that position challenged 
the attention of the two officers. One is tempted to speculate that they 
must also have discussed an ultimate junction of the two wings of the 
army. 

Beauregard proceeded from Nashville to Corinth and thence to Jack- 
son, Tennessee, where he established his headquarters. With the approval 
of the War Department, he withdrew the Confederate force at Columbus, 
which was commanded by General Leonidas Polk, and established a new 
line extending from Island No. 10 in the Mississippi River through Union 
City, Humboldt, and Jackson, Tennessee, and terminating at Corinth, 
Mississippi. He then set about with great energy and foresight to concen- 
trate as many troops as possible to meet the anticipated thrust of the 
Northern Army up the Tennessee River. He sent letters and messengers 
to the governors of the various Southern states and to Generals Braxton 
Bragg at Pensacola, Mansfield Lovell at New Orleans, and Earl Van Dorn 
in Arkansas, urging them to send or bring troops to his support.5 

Johnston in the meantime remained at Murfreesboro with the eastern 


3 Alfred Roman, The Military Operations of General Beauregard in the War between 
the States, 1861 to 1865 . . . (2 vols.; New York: Harper & Bros., 1884), I, 221-23. 

4 Ibid., 223. 

5 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1880-1901), Ser. I, 
Vol. 7, pp. 899-901; cited hereinafter as O.R., followed by the series number in 
Roman numerals, the volume number in Arabic, the part number (if any), and the 
page, as O.R., I, 7, pp. 899-901.’ 
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segment of the army. There he gathered together the troops from Bowling 
Green, a small force under General George B. Crittenden from eastern 
Kentucky, and the remnants of the defenders of Fort Donelson, including 
Nathan Bedford Forrest’s escaped cavalry. This entire group of something 
fewer than 20,000 men was reorganized into a compact little army of 
three divisions commanded by Hardee, Crittenden, and Gideon Pillow 
respectively, with a reserve under John C. Breckinridge. The Texas 
Rangers and Forrest’s cavalry were left unassigned. Johnston took com- 
mand of the army.*® 

Johnston has been severely criticized for remaining with this fraction 
of the Confederate force in the West. He ought to have gone to Memphis, 
or Corinth, it is said, where he could have supervised more expeditiously 
the co-ordination of the entire army. In other words, Johnston ought to 
have been doing exactly what Beauregard was in fact doing. This is a 
telling criticism, and Johnston never gave a satisfactory explanation of 
the course that he followed. As a matter of fact, he had a short time 
earlier attempted to effect the very concentration that Beauregard was 
now achieving. But Johnston’s efforts had been in vain, for the Con- 
federate government had been unwilling to strip other areas of troops in 
order to strengthen his army. This failure possibly discouraged him from 
renewing his efforts to obtain reinforcements. If so, his reluctance was 
misguided, for the crisis brought on in the West by the loss of Fort Donel- 
son now stirred the War Department to approve such a concentration. 
General Lovell at New Orleans had already detached four regiments and 
sent them north under the command of General Daniel Ruggles. These 
had been ordered by Johnston to join Beauregard.’ When Beauregard’s 
emissary reached Pensacola, he found to his delight that General Bragg 
had been authorized by the War Department to reinforce Johnston and 
was preparing to leave the next day.® Bragg’s 10,000 well-drilled troops 
were in Corinth by early March, and new regiments raised by the gover- 
nors of the southwestern states were also sent there. Finally, Johnston led 
the eastern force from Murfreesboro to join the troops collected by Beau- 
regard at Corinth. 

Many surmises have been offered as to why Johnston refused to go in 
person to Corinth. Some students of the campaign feel that the disaster 
of losing his troops at Fort Donelson and the sound and fury that broke 
from the people as the result of that defeat stunned and paralyzed him; 


6 Johnston, op. cit., p. 508. 

7 Johnston to Lovell, February 10, 1862. Copy in Mrs. Mason Barrett Coll. of Albert 
Sidney and William Preston Johnston Papers (MSS, Tulane University Archives, 
New Orleans, La.). These papers are cited hereinafter as Johnston Coll. 

8 As early as February 8, Bragg had asked Secretary of War Judah P. Benjamin the 
very question posed earlier by Johnston: “Should we not give up the seaboard now 

and concentrate all our means on the vital point?” O.R., I, 6, pp. 827-28, 894. 
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that he was groping in a fog and was unable to discern the strategic 
necessities of the situation. This may at first have been true. He certainly 
was not insensible to the bolts of criticism aimed at him from virtually all 
quarters. But this could hardly explain his determination to remain with 
the eastern force once he had resolved to attempt a junction with Beaure- 
gard at Corinth. His letters and messages from that moment on indicate 
perfect clarity of intention and confidence in the outcome. A more 
reasonable explanation seems to be that he felt his presence with the 
eastern body essential to a restoration of its morale and will to fight. The 
spirit of these troops unquestionably needed rekindling, for the measure 
of discipline and order restored at Murfreesboro began to dissolve as the 
column again headed south. Dissatisfaction broke out afresh, and officers 
and men alike, unaware of the grand strategy to strike a divided enemy, 
denounced Johnston’s leadership in unsparing terms.? The Commander 
doubtless was aware of the demoralization of his subordinate officers, in- 
cluding even Hardee, and felt that none of them could be trusted to bring 
the column to Corinth in fighting shape. 

Whatever his motives, Johnston worked tirelessly while on the march 
to restore the spirit of his troops and fashion them into an effective strik- 
ing force. The annals of the Civil War reveal no more remarkable trans- 
formation than he achieved in this respect. A stern march discipline was 
imposed, and the column moved with efficiency and deliberation toward 
its objective.!° Johnston’s quiet dignity and unostentatious air of confi- 
dence gradually spread to subordinate officers and men. By the time he 
was halfway to his destination, Johnston could write: “The force here is 
in good condition and fine spirits. They are anxious to meet the enemy." 
The exemplary courage of these soldiers less than a month later in the 
fiercest combat yet experienced by American troops testified to the ef- 
fectiveness of Johnston’s leadership and the accuracy of his insight. 

As Johnston moved south he measured his opponent with the deft 
tentacles of his army—the cavalry. His employment of this arm in recon- 
naissance and as a protective screen for his movement was a model of ef- 
fectiveness, perhaps the result of thorough seasoning against the Coman- 
che Indians on the Texas frontier. The hard-riding troopers of John Hunt 
Morgan, Joseph Wheeler, Nathan Bedford Forrest, and others swept the 
countryside south and west of Nashville, keeping Buell under constant 
surveillance and masking the Confederate march. Morgan was especially 
active, riding to the very outskirts of Nashville, driving in the Northern 


® Basil W. Duke, History of Morgan's Cavalry (Cincinnati: Miami Printing & Pub- 
lishing Co., 1867), pp. 118-19. 

10 Lawson to Mrs. M. E. Duncan, March 7, 1862, in Johnston Coll.; Edwin Porter 
Thompson, History of the First Kentucky Brigade (Cincinnati: Caxton Pub. House, 
1868), p. 79. 


11 Johnston to Beauregard, March 11, 1862, in O.R., I, 10, pt. 2, p. 310. 
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pickets, and observing the operations of the enemy.’ From the reports of 
these officers, Johnston determined that Buell was not moving immedi- 
ately either to join the western force of the Union Army or to intercept 
the Confederate movement. When Buell finally left Nashville to join 
Grant on the Tennessee River, Johnston’s cavalry kept him informed of 
the Federal Commander’s progress and burned the bridges in order to 
retard Buell’s march.1* This skillful use of cavalry was probably the cardi- 
nal reason that Johnston was able to outdistance Buell and unite the seg- 
ments of the Southern Army before the Union Army could accomplish its 
concentration. 

Another possible reason for Buell’s tardiness in moving to join Grant 
was his uncertainty regarding Johnston’s intentions. On March 6 Beaure- 
gard wrote to Johnston urging him to spread the rumor that Johnston's 
army was moving to Chattanooga. Such a report, Beauregard thought, 
might keep Buell from marching immediately to the support of the other 
wing of the Northern Army."* Johnston seems already to have anticipated 
this stratagem, for his withdrawal to Murfreesboro, which lies southeast 
of Nashville and therefore somewhat in the direction of Chattanooga, and 
the removal of the ordnance and other stores from Nashville to Chat- 
tanooga, had created precisely this impression in the minds of the 
Northern generals. On February 25 Grant wrote that Johnston was falling 
back on Chattanooga, and a week later Buell expressed the same idea." 
As late as March 7, a Confederate spy reported to General Bragg at 
Corinth that the Federal high command thought Johnston was retreating 
to Chattanooga.’* By this time Johnston had been more than a week on 
the move to Corinth, thus gaining precious advantage over Buell’s army 
in its move to join Grant. 

The town of Corinth, Mississippi, lay at the junction of two of the most 
important railroads in the Confederacy—the Mobile and Ohio and the 
Memphis and Charleston. It was only twenty-two miles from the Ten- 
nessee River, which was open to Union gunboats and transports and 
therefore destined to serve as a major line of Northern penetration. The 
selection of Corinth as a point of concentration for the Confederate Army 
would appear to be obvious. Yet, after the Civil War, William Preston 
Johnston, son and biographer of Albert Sidney Johnston, engaged Gen- 
eral Beauregard in a controversy of almost unparalleled bitterness over 
who made this choice. Beauregard claimed that he had chosen Corinth 


12 Morgan to Johnston, March 10, 1862, in ibid., pt. 1, pp. 6-7. 

13 See J. S. Scott to Johnston, March 19, 1862, in “Headquarters Book of A. S. John- 
ston,” Copy in Louisiana Historical Coll. (MSS, Tulane University Archives). 

14 In Johnston Coll. 

15 Grant to G. W. Cullum, in O.R., I, 7, p. 666; Buell to George B. McClellan, March 
2, 1862, in ibid., p. 679. 

16 Bragg to Johnston, n.d., in Johnston Coll. 
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and had sent his emissary to Murfreesboro to persuade an undecided 
Johnston to bring his troops to that point. William Preston Johnston 
countered with convincing evidence that Corinth had been Johnston’s 
destination even before he reached Murfreesboro, and therefore before 
he talked with Beauregard’s messenger.’ As a matter of fact, when the 
documentary evidence is concerned, neither of these officers deserves the 
credit for first perceiving the strategic significance of Corinth. On Febru- 
ary 14, two days before the fall of Fort Donelson, General Leroy Pope 
Walker wrote to Johnston: “It is not only the Tennessee River up to this 
point [Florence, Alabama] which is threatened, but also the Memphis 
and Charleston Road at Corinth, Miss. These roads constitute the verte- 
brae of the Confederacy. . . . A large proportion of the population of the 
counties of Hardin and Wayne [Tennessee] is in sympathy with the 
enemy, and either Savannah or Hamburg, in Tennessee, or Eastport, in 
Mississippi, will be made the base of his operations.”* This does not 
mean, however, that Johnston and Beauregard were previously unaware 
of the importance of this point. They apparently selected Corinth as the 
place of concentration independently of one another, then came to an 
agreement when Beauregard’s emissary talked with Johnston in Murfrees- 
boro. 

Beauregard’s messages make it clear that he was far more concerned 
over the urgency of the situation than was Johnston. On March 2 he 
wrote that the great battle of the war would be fought at or near Corinth, 
and his subsequent letters were marked by a rising note of impatience as 
he pressed Johnston to hasten troops to the point of junction. In spite of 
the fact that Johnston’s own staff considered a union of the two bodies 
at Corinth impossible, Johnston quietly overruled their objections and 
ordered the movement undertaken. The army marched with deliberation 
from Murfreesboro to Shelbyville, thence to Huntsville, Alabama, on the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad, and from that point to Corinth. Large 
quantities of vital ammunition, equipment, and rations were at the same 
time moved by rail. Johnston apparently took the calculated risk that his 
adversary would remain immobile and give him sufficient time to move 
in this fashion.” The arrival of his force in Corinth in good spirit and 
without having been molested by the enemy vindicated his judgment on 
this point. 

As the Southern troops concentrated at Corinth, Commanding General 


17 William Preston Johnston, “Plan of Shiloh Campaign,” Johnston Coll. 

8 In O.R., I, 7, pp. 887-88. 

19 Beauregard to Johnston, March 2, 1862, in Johnston Coll. 

20 Johnston’s adjutant general, Colonel W. W. Mackall, and his chief engineer, Colonel 
Jeremy F. Gilmer, later head of the Confederate Bureau of Engineers, advised 
Johnston that the move was impossible. William Preston to William Preston Johnston, 
April 18, 1862, in Johnston Coll. 
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Henry W. Halleck of the Federal Army made his next move. His plan 
was to send an army up the Tennessee River to a point from which it 
could break the Confederate line of communications, the Memphis and 
Charleston Railroad. On March 13, General C. F. Smith landed a strong 
expeditionary force at Savannah, Tennessee, and three days later estab- 
lished his camp near Pittsburg Landing, nine miles up river from Savan- 
nah and twenty-two miles by road from Corinth. Grant arrived the next 
day and took command of this army of six divisions. He made his head- 
quarters at Savannah. Buell was ordered by Halleck to join Grant there. 
Grant was to await the arrival of Buell before moving against the Con- 
federate position at Corinth. 

Johnston's greatest strategic miscalculation during the period following 
the evacuation of Nashville lay not in his inability to grasp the necessity 
of uniting the two wings of his army for a counterattack against an ex- 
posed portion of the hostile force but in his failure to bring together all 
other available Confederate troops for this supreme stroke. Beauregard 
saw this necessity and sent out calls to all commanders who were in posi- 
tion to reach Corinth in time for the blow. The one Confederate general 
who failed to respond to Beauregard’s call was Van Dorn. 

Van Dorn had been appointed in January by Jefferson Davis to take 
command of the factious Trans-Mississippi District, which included the 
states of Missouri (considered by Davis a part of the Confederacy), 
Arkansas, Indian Territory, and Louisiana as far south as the Red River. 
The General was authorized to draw also upon Texas for troops. It would 
be interesting to know more about the precise nature of Van Dorn’s as- 
signment. No record of his instructions from Davis is available. Van 
Dorn’s district was in Johnston’s department and under his general 
authority, but the subordinate officer seems to have received from the 
President either specific orders, or approval of a plan, for mounting a 
bold offensive against the Federal Army in Missouri, with the object of 
seizing St. Louis and threatening the flank of the Northwest. On his way 
to the new post, but before he had talked with or received any instruc- 
tions from Johnston, Van Dorn wrote in boyish exuberance to his wife: “I 
am now ‘in for it, as the saying is—to make a reputation and serve my 
country conspicuously or to fail. I must not, shall not, do the latter. I must 
have St. Louis—then Huzza!”"! He reported to Johnston at Bowling 
Green late in January. What the two generals said is not recorded, but 
Van Dorn’s subsequent messages and actions indicate that his proposals 
were approved by the Commander. 

Van Dorn formally assumed command on January 29 and began to 


21 In A Soldier’s Honor; With Reminiscences of Major-General Earl Van Dorn, by his 
comrades (New York, London, et al.: The Abbey Press, ©1902), pp. 62-63. 
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apply himself vigorously to the fashioning of a striking force out of the 
20,000 troops in Arkansas. He was in his new position only two weeks, 
however, when the entire situation in the West was altered by the loss of 
Forts Henry and Donelson and the withdrawal of Johnston’s army below 
the Tennessee River. On February 21, while Johnston was on the move 
to Murfreesboro, Beauregard wrote to Van Dorn from Jackson, Tennes- 
see, suggesting that the trans-Mississippi troops be joined with those of 
Beauregard in the great counteroffensive to retake Kentucky and capture 
Cairo, Illinois, and possibly St. Louis. The troops with Johnston were not 
to be included in this stroke. The Creole General ended blithely, “What 
say you to this brilliant programme, which I know is fully practicable if 
we can get the forces?”? Van Dorn obviously did not think much of the 
“brilliant programme,” for he refused to budge. He proposed, instead, to 
attack the Union Army in Arkansas under General Samuel R. Curtis, and, 
by seizing or threatening St. Louis, to create a diversion that would re- 
lieve the pressure on the Confederates east of the Mississippi. On Febru- 
ary 24 he informed Johnston that he was moving against Curtis without 
delay. If Johnston made any reply, it has been lost. Either he approved 
the attack or Van Dorn took silence to mean assent. On March 6 Van 
Dorn struck Curtis in the Battle of Elkhorn Tavern, Arkansas, and was 
defeated. The diversion had failed.* 

Van Dorn’s idea appears to have been sound. It was more practicable 
than Beauregard’s grand strategy of recapturing Kentucky, plus Cairo 
and St. Louis, with the meager forces then available. Van Dorn had 
reason to believe that, with a bit of luck, he could defeat Curtis. If this 
had occurred, Halleck would have diverted to the protection of Missouri 
some of the troops that instead were moved up the Tennessee River to 
engage Johnston.? But Johnston was remiss in failing immediately to 
order Van Dorn east of the Mississippi, once the Battle of Elkhorn was 
lost. Again on March 19 Beauregard appealed to Van Dorn to make this 
move, but the appeal was unheeded.* Johnston and Van Dorn apparently 
continued to cling to the hope of a successful diversion west of the Mis- 
sissippi.2* Not until Johnston arrived in Corinth and discussed the situa- 
tion with Beauregard was Van Dorn ordered to join the main body of the 
Confederate Army at that point.?” It was then too late. Inadequate trans- 
portation delayed his coming until after the great test of arms in the West. 


2 In O.R., I, 7, pp. 900-901. 

23 Van Dorn to Sterlin a. February 14, 1862; Van Dorn to Johnston, February 24, 
1862. Letters in é p. 750-52, 755. 

* Halleck told Grant sealed sha that this was his intention; letter of March 10, 1862, 
in ibid., I, 10, pt. 2, p. 27. 

% Ibid., 1, 8, p. 791. 

26 Van Dorn to Johnston, March 18, 1862, in ibid., ait 789-90. 

27 Johnston to Van Dorn, in ibid., I, 10, pt. 2, p. 354 
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The arrival of Johnston’s troops in Corinth during the last week of 
March accomplished his aim of uniting the two wings of the Confederate 
Army before his adversaries made a similar junction. He and Beauregard 
immediately entered into a discussion of the military situation. To the 
surprise of all, Johnston offered to turn over to Beauregard the command 
of the army. The Creole General declined to accept, and Johnston assumed 
command, with Beauregard as second-in-command. Johnston’s proposal 
was perhaps without precedent in the annals of military protocol. Many 
explanations have been offered. Beauregard later wrote that Johnston 
made the move because he felt that the Southern people and the army 
had lost confidence in him and that the cause would be better served 
with the Louisiana General in command. Johnston planned, said Beaure- 
gard, to retire to Memphis or Holly Springs and take on the presumably 
nominal role of department commander. Some historians feel that John- 
ston was attempting to shift to other shoulders the heavy responsibility 
of the coming offensive. This, however, seems hardly compatible with 
the fact that he shortly would override Beauregard’s judgment and reach 
unsupported his most momentous decision. William Preston Johnston ex- 
plained the offer as being motivated by the highest concept of Southern 
gentility. It was, he said, simply a courteous gesture to an esteemed col- 
league. He denied that Johnston had intended to relinquish actual control 
of the army. Whatever Johnston’s motive, he obviously felt that with the 
army united and a blow against the enemy determined upon, the question 
of who should actually lead the expedition was not of ultimate impor- 
tance. In this he was mistaken. 

Johnston determined to strike Grant’s army at Pittsburg Landing before 
the arrival of Buell. Although Beauregard later implied that he had ini- 
tially made this important decision and urged it upon Johnston, this does 
not appear to have been the case. In fact, Beauregard’s latest recom- 
mendation on strategy, before the arrival of Johnston in Corinth, was for 
a “defensive-offensive” that would lead the enemy away from the Ten- 
nessee River and enable the Confederates to cut him off from his base.¥ 
A direct counterstroke against the Federals at Pittsburg Landing, on the 
other hand, squared perfectly with Johnston’s long-held theory of strategy 
once expressed to his daughter in chiding her for negligence in writing to 
him: “You have some of the high and rare qualities of a good General. 
You know when to take the initiative. You anticipated my attack by 
making one.” Johnston’s associates unequivocally stated that his inten- 
tion throughout the entire withdrawal had been to anticipate the Federal 
attack by making one. 

The most convincing evidence that this was Johnston’s purpose lies in 


28 Beauregard to Bragg, March 17, 1862, in Johnston, op. cit., p. 542 
29 Johnston to Heurietta Preston Johnston, February 27, 1856, in Johnston Coll. 
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the nature of the situation. On March 11, four days before Buell left 
Nashville, Johnston had predicted a junction at Savannah of the forces of 
Buell and Grant.” It is difficult to imagine that, armed with this intui- 
tion, Johnston could have entertained any other motive in uniting his own 
troops than to strike the divided forces of the enemy.*! 

Once the decision to attack had been taken, both Johnston and Beaure- 
gard plunged vigorously into the preparation of the army for its venture. 
This was a mighty task. The troops, somewhat over 40,000 of them, had 
never before been assembled as a body; many had only recently entered 
the ranks and were completely without training; and many had no 
weapons. Most of the officers were as unseasoned as their men. In other 
words, Johnston did not have an army; he had an unorganized multitude 
in the elementary stages of training, supplied with the barest minimum 
of arms and equipment. Just as serious, these soldiers labored under the 
burden of recent defeat. Johnston faced the awful responsibility of or- 
ganizing, training, arming, inspiring, and leading against a victorious and 
confident foe this ill-assorted body of Southerners. Less than two weeks 
remained in which to accomplish the miracle. 

The commander met the situation with “cool, quiet self-control,” dele- 
gating to his ranking subordinates, Beauregard and Bragg, many of the 
details. Beauregard was authorized to draw up a plan for the organiza- 
tion of the forces. His plan combined all of the Confederate troops into 
the “Army of the Mississippi,” which was composed of three under- 
strength corps commanded by Polk, Bragg, and Hardee, respectively, 
with a reserve under Crittenden. Breckinridge later replaced Crittenden 
in this position. Most of the cavalry and artillery were unassigned. After 
the war Beauregard took full credit for this organization, which has been 
praised for the compactness it gave to the army and for the simplicity of 
its command system. He said that Johnston accepted without alteration 
the plan submitted to him. This is doubtless true, but the general prin- 
ciples of the organization were discussed with Johnston before it ap- 
peared in writing.** Furthermore, it bore striking resemblance to the or- 
ganization that Johnston had given to the eastern wing of the army in 
Murfreesboro. 

Bragg was made chief of staff of the army, in addition to being ap- 
pointed commander of one of the corps. As chief of staff, he hore much 
of the burden of arming and training the troops, a chore that tested to the 
limit his abilities as organizer and disciplinarian. He faced a bewildering 
variety of arms and equipment in the hands of the raw troops. He re- 


# Johnston to Judah P. Benjamin, March 11, 1862, in O.R., I, 10, pt. 2, p. 310. 

31 Confederate President Jefferson Davis and General Robert E. Lee wrote to Johnston, 
after he had made his decision to attack Grant, urging this move. See letters in 
Johnston, op. cit., + Bp. 522, 551. 

2 Roman, op. cit., 1, 267-68. 
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called, “Rifles,—rifled and smooth bore muskets, some of them originally 
percussion, others hastily altered from flint locks by Yankee contractors, 
many still with the old flint and steel, and shot guns of all sizes and 
patterns, held place in the same regiments.”** Under his stern and compe- 
tent supervision this “heterogenious mass” of soldiers was hastily supplied 
and brought to fighting shape. 

Other preparations for the great offensive occupied Johnston’s mind. 
Local inhabitants familiar with the roads and terrain were secured as 
guides to lead the various army formations into position for attack.** The 
offer of a citizen to raise an “independent guerrilla company” to scour the 
countryside and destroy the communications of the Union Army was 
turned down, with the explanation that the commander would employ 
only those troops that were subject to the articles of war and were within 
the regular military organization. 

Johnston attempted to solve one problem that continues to vex Ameri- 
can military commanders, that of releasing for combat as many as pos- 
sible of the troops of the “rear echelon.” He estimated that an additional 
brigade of riflemen could be formed of the cooks, teamsters, and other 
noncombatant personnel of his army, if their duties could be taken over 
by civilians. In an effort to increase his striking force, he sent staff officers 
throughout the neighboring countryside with instructions to persuade 
local planters to hire out their Negro slaves for these chores. To his 
chagrin the planters failed to respond. “Those people have given their 
sons freely enough,” said Johnston with resignation, “but it is folly to talk 
to them about a negro or a mule. I regret this disappointment; a single 
brigade may determine the fate of a battle. These people do not seem to 
be aware how valueless would be their negroes were we beaten.” 

On the night of April 2 Johnston decided to attack without further 
delay, either for the additional training of his troops or for the arrival of 
Van Dorn. The occasion of this decision was the receipt of a message 
from General B. F. Cheatham, commanding a division at Bethel Station 
on the Mobile and Ohio Railroad about twenty-five miles north of 
Corinth, that a portion of the Union Army had approached his position. 
This indicated that Grant’s force was divided. The message was sent 
through Polk to Beauregard, who sent it immediately to Johnston with 
the recommendation, “Now is the moment to advance, and strike the 
enemy at Pittsburg Landing.” The letter was delivered to Johnston by 
Colonel Thomas Jordan, formerly Beauregard’s chief of staff and now 


33 Braxton Bragg, “General Albert Sidney Johnston and the Battle of Shiloh,” Johnston 
Coll. 

% Edward W. Munford to James E. Matthews, March 26, 1862, in “Headquarters 
Book of A. S. Johnston.” 

35 Edward W. Munford to E. J. Saunders, March 30, 1862, in ibid. 

36 Edward W. Munford, “Albert Sidney Johnston,” Johnston Coll. 
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serving as adjutant general of the Army of the Mississippi. After the war 
Jordan wrote that upon receiving the message, Johnston was strongly 
averse to moving against the enemy at the time. He is said to have pro- 
tested that his own troops were in no condition for battle. Only after his 
arguments had been demolished by the cogency of Jordan’s exposition 
did the reluctant commander give his consent to the offensive, said 
Jordan.” 

A number of circumstances surrounding the issuance of Johnston’s at- 
tack order indicate that Jordan’s account failed to cover the situation. 
The day before the receipt of Cheatham’s message, Johnston had issued 
the following instructions: “The troops of the First and Third Army 
Corps and of the several detached brigades of the forces will be placed 
in readiness for a field movement and to meet the enemy within twenty- 
four hours. . . .”** This demonstrates that Johnston expected to move at 
any moment, and casts serious doubt on the accuracy of Jordan’s state- 
ment that he had been obliged to coax a hesitant chief into launching the 
attack. Finally, in notifying President Davis of his decision to move, 
Johnston did not so much as mention the division of the enemy force, but 
said: “General Buell is in motion, 30,000 strong, rapidly from Columbia 
by Clifton to Savannah. Mitchel behind him with 10,000. Confederate 
forces, 40,000, ordered forward to offer battle near Pittsburg. . . . Hope 
engagement before Buell can form junction.”® Regardless of the accuracy 
of Jordan’s account of affairs preceding the order, it is clear that Johnston 
based his decision on the supreme strategic fact that Buell was on the 
point of joining Grant, and not on the significance of Cheatham’s mes- 
sage. 

Johnston delegated to Beauregard the preparation of the order for the 
movement to Pittsburg Landing and for the subsequent attack. Warning 
orders were sent immediately to the various corps commanders to place 
their troops in motion early the next morning, April 3, with the promise 
that a written order would be distributed as soon as it could be prepared. 

The written order reached the subordinate commanders after they had 
begun the march. 

The Federal Army of about 40,000 was encamped in a crude parallelo- 
gram of land bounded by the Tennessee River on the east, Owl Creek on 
the north, and Lick Creek on the south. The western end was open. Two 
roads ran from Corinth to a point of convergence about five miles from 
Pittsburg Landing, entering the Union camp site from the west. Beaure- 


37 Roman, op. cit., I, 270-72. 

% O.R., I, 10, pt. 2, p. 381. 

% Ibid., p. 387. Johnston possibly received information of Buell’s movement from 
Colonel Nathan Bedford Forrest. John Allan Wyeth, Life of General Nathan Bed- 
ford Forrest (New York & London: Harper & Bros., 1899), pp. 74-75. 
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gard planned to move the three Confederate corps over these roads dur. 
ing the night of April 3 in such manner as to bivouac in the order of at- 
tack at or near a farmhouse called Mickey's about seven miles from the 
landing. Cheatham’s division from Bethel Station was to join its parent 
corps (Polk’s) on the move, and the reserve brigades under Breckinridge 
were to march from Burnsville and make junction with the main body of 
the army at Mickey's. Before dawn of the 4th, Hardee was to deploy 
across the entire army front, a width of about three miles. His left flank 
was to guide on Owl Creek and his right on Lick Creek. Bragg was to 
follow at 1,000 yards, also deployed across the army front. Polk and 
Breckinridge were initially to follow Bragg in reserve. The main effort in 
the attack was to be made on the right, with the object of cutting the 
Union Army off from its base at Pittsburg Landing and driving it into 
the Owl Creek bottom to be destroyed. 

But the movement did not run according to plan. Hardee’s column was 
blocked in the streets of Corinth by Polk’s troops and wagons, and did not 
clear the town until the afternoon of the 3d. Hardee bivouacked on the 
road and did not reach Mickey's until the morning of April 4, twelve 
hours late. Bragg was even slower, and by noon of the 4th had only 
reached the village of Monterey, about halfway from Corinth to Pittsburg 
Landing. Breckinridge did not clear Burnsville until 3:00 a.m. of the 4th. 
It must have become apparent to Johnston and Beauregard at some time 
on the 3d that an attack on the next morning would be impossible. The 
time of the assault appears to have been reset for April 5, instead of April 
4 as initially planned. 

Rain fell relentlessly during the night of the 4th, and Hardee was un- 
able to move on time the next morning. Not until midmorning of the 5th 
was he deployed for attack. Even then Bragg’s corps was not in position. 
One of his divisions was lost on the road. Johnston prodded Bragg to get 
his corps into formation, and finally in considerable agitation Johnston 
personally rode back along the route to look for the lost unit. He dis- 
covered it snarled with some of Polk’s troops and ordered the road 
cleared. By 4:00 p.m. of April 5 the army was ready to attack. 

The Confederate command has been universally censured for the fact 
that almost three days were required to move an army into position 
twenty miles from its base. This assuredly was a slow and cumbersom¢ 


40 Johnston, op. cit., pp. 555-66; Roman, op. cit., 1, 272-76. All accounts of the cam- 
paign written by participants, including that of Beauregard, make it appear that 
the original intention was to attack on the 5th. But the language of the order seems 
unmistakably to mean that Hardee was to march on the 3d and deploy before day- 
break of the 4th. That he was to remain deployed for twenty-four hours within sight 
of the enemy outposts seems incredible. For a convincing discussion of this point, 
see T. Harry Williams, P. G. T. Beauregard; Napoleon in Gray (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, ©1954), p. 129 n. 
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movement. Yet, taking into account the state of training of officers and 
men, and the nature of roads and weather, one may well consider it re- 
markable that the Southern force moved and deployed as expeditiously 
as it did.* 

Johnston knew that in the coming battle all depended on the spirit of 
his troops, and he did everything within his power to nerve them to a 
supreme effort. A brief but stirring written address by Johnston was read 
at intervals on the march and in bivouac. In the speech the Commander 
appealed to his soldiers to expel from their soil the “agrarian mercenaries” 
who had been sent to despoil the South of liberty, property, and honor. 
He reminded them of the “precious stake involved,” of the “fair, broad, 
abounding land, [and] the happy homes . . . [that would] be desolated 
... by defeat.” He said that the eyes of eight million Southerners rested 
upon the advancing army, and that the Confederate warriors must show 
themselves “worthy of the women of the South.” “With such incentive to 
brave deeds,” he said, “and with the trust that God is with us your gen- 
erals will lead you confidently to the combat, assured of success.”* John- 
ston personally rode from one organization to another both along the line 
of march and later while the corps were being deployed, infusing officers 
and men with his own determination and confidence. To one regiment he 
said: “I am glad to find you in such good spirits. I think we will beat the 
Yankees out today.”** To another, tersely, “Look along your guns, and 
fire low."** With these and many other words and manners, Johnston 
kindled in his raw troops an enthusiasm that caused them to burst into 
cheers when he approached and an intense will to victory that enabled 
them to press the most formidable attack yet launched by an American 
army. 

Beauregard’s attack order was unique in its provision for a tandem 
formation of corps spread across the entire army front. This arrangement 
made inevitable the early intermingling of the troops of Hardee and 
Bragg, as well as those of the reserve units when they were committed to 
action. The Confederate generals have been justly criticized for this awk- 
ward plan, Beauregard for conceiving it and Johnston for approving it.* 
In his message of April 3 to Davis, Johnston had clearly indicated a much 
more practicable attack formation, in which the three corps would move 


4! The author has personally observed entanglements and delays in the movement and 
deployment of formations in World War II quite reminiscent of those experienced 
by Johnston’s army, notwithstanding that the modern organizations had every con- 
ceivable advantage in training, transportation, communications, roads, and maps. 

” O.R., I, 10, pt. 1, pp. 396-97. 

43 J. W. Pownall, “Sick Report Book of Company F, 70th Regiment,” Louisiana His- 
torical Association Coll. 

4 Johnston, op. cit., p. 566. 
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abreast, with Polk on the left, Bragg in the center, and Hardee on the 
right, and with Breckinridge in reserve. No satisfactory reason can be 
assigned for the disparity between these two plans. William Preston John- 
ston charged Beauregard with deliberately altering his father’s plan in the 
written order, which was not circulated and was not seen by Johnston 
until after the army was on the move. Feeling that it was then too late to 
make a change, wrote the son, Johnston accepted the Beauregard plan and 
wired Davis the details.“” A biographer of Beauregard feels that each of 
the two generals simply was unaware of what the other was doing.* It 
seems more reasonable to suppose that in the tension of the moment 
either Johnston told Beauregard how he wished the attack made, and the 
Creole General forgot the details, or Johnston thought he had outlined 
them to the second-in-command, while actually he had forgotten to do so. 
Regardless of how the plan was formulated, Johnston was acquainted 
with it before the battle began, and as the commander of the army he 
must bear the ultimate responsibility for accepting it. 

Bragg’s last division moved into place around 4:00 p.m. on April 5, and 
Breckinridge’s troops arrived a short time later. The bedraggled but con- 
fident Southern Army was finally in position. Then occurred an amazing 
episode. Beauregard approached Bragg in the road near the Confederate 
line and expressed his disappointment over the delay in the attack. They 
soon were joined by Polk. Beauregard said emphatically that there was 
no longer any hope of surprising the enemy and that the army must be 
returned to Corinth. Johnston rode up, attracted by loud voices. Beaure- 
gard then appealed to the Commander, crying out that the success of the 
plan depended upon surprise and, “Now they will be entrenched to the 
eyes."@ 

Here was an unprecedented case of tactical “buck fever,” in which a 
great army had been moved to the very line of departure, its morale 
stirred to high pitch, only to have the second-in-command decide that the 
entire offensive must be canceled. Beauregard later claimed that this had 
not been his intention, that he had recommended converting the march 
into a “reconnaissance in force,” designed to lure the Federal Army out 
of its strong position on the river bank and give the Confederates an op- 
portunity to strike it on the move. This appears to have been an after- 
thought, for those present at the famous conference in the road recalled 
no such suggestion. The sudden loss of resolve on Beauregard’s part is dif- 







4 Ibid., p. 554. 

47 Jefferson Davis later said that he received, but lost, this telegram of April 4 ex- 
plaining the change in the order of attack. William Preston Johnston, “The Lost 
Dispatch,” Johnston Coll. 

48 Williams, P. G. T. Beauregard, op. cit., p. 128. 

# Johnston, op. cit., pp. 567-72; Roman, op. cit., I, 277-79. 
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ficult to explain. It may have been the result of a physical illness which 
had afflicted him for some time, or it may have been another manifesta- 
tion of a certain instability which had caused him initially to throw up 
his hands in dismay when he learned of the disparity in the numbers of 
the opposing armies in Kentucky. 

Regardless of the cause, Beauregard’s behavior left Johnston with the 
supreme command decision of the western campaign. To ignore the 
earnest recommendation of an officer of Beauregard’s stature—full gen- 
eral, hero of Fort Sumter and Manassas, co-architect of the present of- 
fensive, and second-in-command of the army—was no light matter. Imag- 
ine a similar situation in World War II! Visualize the shock that General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower would have experienced, if, after the cross-chan- 
nel invasion fleet was at sea, his most esteemed subordinate, General 
Omar Bradley, had suddenly besought him to call off the offensive and 
return to England, on the ground that the enemy was probably alert to 
the allied intentions! 


This was precisely the critical moment described by Von Clausewitz: 


As soon as difficulties arise—and that must always happen when great results 
are at stake—then things no longer move on of themselves . . . the machine itself 
then begins to offer resistance, and to overcome this the Commander must have a 
great force of will. . . . As the forces in one individual after another become 
prostrated, and can no longer be excited and supported by an effort of his own 
will, the whole inertia of the mass gradually rests its weight on the will of the 
Commander: by the spark in his breast, by the light of his spirit, the spark of 
purpose, the light of hope, must be kindled afresh in others: in so far only as he is 
equal to this, he stands above the masses and continues to be their master. . . . 


And again: 


In war more than anywhere else in the world things happen differently to what 
we had expected, and look differently when near, to what they did at a distance. 
The commander finds himself in a constant whirlpool of false and true informa- 
tion, of mistakes committed through fear, through negligence, through precipita- 
tion, of contraventions of his authority, either from mistaken or correct motive, 
of accidents which no mortal could have foreseen. In short he is the victim of a 
hundred thousand impressions, of which the most have an intimidating, the 
fewest an encouraging tendency. By long experience in war, the tact is acquired 
of readily appreciating the value of these incidents; high courage and stability of 
character stand proof against them as the rock resists the beating of the waves. 
He who would yield to these impressions would never carry out an undertaking.5° 


* Carl von Clausewitz, On War, translated by J. J. Graham (3 vols.; London: K. Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1940), I, 55, 192. 
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Johnston listened courteously to Beauregard and said quietly that he 
yet hoped to find the enemy unprepared. Then firmly, “We shall attack at 
daylight tomorrow.” 

The Confederate Commander had no later opportunity to explain his 
reasons for believing that the Union leaders would not be braced for an 
assault. In view of the tardiness and incautious nature of the Confederate 
advance, Beauregard certainly had grounds for fearing that they would 
be. But Johnston’s insight was superior. The abandonment of the Ken- 
tucky line by the Confederates had created in the minds of the Federal 
generals a completely false concept of the morale of the Southern troops 
and of the courage and drive of their commander. Both Grant and Sher- 
man entertained a sublime overconfidence that blinded them to the char- 
acteristics of their opponent. Grant seems to have lost touch altogether 
with the strategic realities of the moment. He later explained that he had 
believed that the capture of Fort Donelson had sapped the Southerners 
of the will to fight, and that the Confederacy was on the verge of col- 
lapse.®! A letter of March 17 from Grant to Halleck expressing surprise 
over the report of a spy that Johnston was in Corinth indicates that the 
Northern leader had not anticipated at that late date the junction of the 
Confederate Army at his front.5? The messages of Generals Grant and 
William T. Sherman on the eve of battle show unmistakably that even 
after learning of this development they failed completely to grasp its 
significance. They were convinced that there would be no engagement 
until the Federal Army marched against the Southern position at Corinth. 

Johnston must have sensed this fatal error in the thinking of his antago- 
nists. A student of the science of war has written: “If in appearance great 
risks were run, it was with the full knowledge that the enemy’s character 
or his apprehensions would prevent him from taking those simple pre- 
cautions by which the critics point out that the whole enterprise might 
easily have been ruined. “They . . . penetrated . . . their adversary’s 
brain!’ "55 The penetration of Grant's brain appears to have been com- 
plete. 

Many historians have attempted to exculpate Grant for the cardinal 
military sin of permitting himself to be outgeneraled and surprised by his 


51 Ulysses S. Grant, Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant (E. B. Long, ed.; New York: The 
World Publishing Co., ©1952), p. 191. 

52 In O.R., I, 10, pt. 2, pp. 42-43. The report that Johnston was in Corinth at this time 
was inaccurate, for he did not personally arrive there until March 24. Grant may 
have meant simply that he had not expected Johnston to be there as early as the 17th. 
But advance units of Johnston’s force were then arriving in Corinth, which doubt- 
less led the informer to believe that the Confederate Commander was there. The 
general tone of Grant’s letter seems to be one of surprise that Johnston’s troops 
would be there at all. 

53 G. F. R. Henderson, The Science of War . . . (London, New York, et al.: Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 1905), p. 175. 
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opponent. They point out that Grant had recommended to Halleck a 
bolder strategy which, if adopted, would have made impossible the Battle 
of Shiloh. Halleck’s original orders to Grant were to await the arrival of 
Buell’s army at Pittsburg Landing, avoiding a general engagement with 
the Confederate Army until this had been accomplished. Shortly after the 
middle of March, before Johnston’s troops reached Corinth, Grant had 
written to Halleck indicating that this rail junction was lightly defended 
and could be taken with ease. Grant was right in this estimate. For 
Beauregard had in Corinth at that time only about 15,000 men, against 
whom Grant could have thrown more than twice that number. This does 
not, however, excuse Grant for the gross misjudgment as to Confederate 
capabilities and intentions, nor relieve him of the responsibility of pro- 
tecting his command against surprise. Halleck was the superior officer, 
and his instructions ought to have been carefully observed. Furthermore, 
Halleck’s plan to delay an offensive until Buell’s army arrived, though less 
aggressive than that recommended by Grant, was quite sound, especially 
in view of Grant’s repeated messages that the Confederates would wait 
to be invested inside their earthworks at Corinth. 

The contention that there would have been no Battle of Shiloh had 
Grant been permitted to move against Corinth in March is of course true, 
but the implication that Grant would not have been taken by surprise 
does not follow. It rests on one of a number of assumptions: (a) That 
Beauregard would have remained in Corinth to be destroyed by Grant'’s 
superior numbers. This is highly speculative. The fact that Beauregard 
later abandoned Corinth without giving battle is proof that he considered 
the salvation of his army to be of greater importance than a hopeless 
defense of the town. (b) That the seizure of Corinth by Grant would 
have prevented the junction of the forces of Johnston and Beauregard 
before Buell’s arrival. This cannot be demonstrated. If it had been neces- 
sary, Beauregard could have moved his troops eastward along the Mem- 
phis and Charleston Railroad in order to meet Johnston, while Grant at 
Corinth would have been at least another day’s march away from Buell. 
(c) That Grant would have taken greater precautions against attack at 
Corinth than he did at Pittsburg Landing. It is difficult to believe that 
the capture of still another strategic point would either have altered 
Grant’s erroneous conception of Confederate intentions or have abated 
his dangerous overconfidence. 

The details of the Battle of Shiloh are known to all students of the Civil 
War. The surprise of the Northern Army in the strategic sense was total. 
A perceptive historian of the campaign has written that it was “one of the 


4 For a discussion of Halleck’s strategy, see J. F. C. Fuller, The Generalship of 
Ulysses S. Grant (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1929), p. 97. 
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most complete surprisals recorded in the history of this war. . . ."> Others 
go beyond this and call Shiloh one of the greatest strategic surprises in all 
military history. The Confederate assault was furious, but the Northern 
troops rallied quickly after the initial shock and soon presented a formi- 
dable resistance. From dawn until dusk the battle raged, rising and falling 
in intensity as position after position was won and lost and won again. 
Never before had American soldiers waged such an offensive, never 
before manned such a defense. Shiloh became a scene of carnage, littered 
with the dead and dying, and issuing forth an endless debris of wounded, 
stunned, and terror-stricken men. Thousands of Northern soldiers broke 
under the Confederate impact and fled in panic to the river’s edge, while 
entire Southern regiments fell into disorganization and engaged in loot- 
ing the well-stocked Federal camps. 

The Confederate left wing inexorably pressed back the Union line, but 
by midmorning the thrust of the right, which was supposed to sweep 
faster and shear the enemy away from his base on the river, had been 
halted by the desperate resistance of the divisions of Generals Benjamin 
M. Prentiss and Stephen A. Hurlbut in the sunken road and the “hornet’s 
nest.” Breckinridge’s reserve was committed against this position. John- 
ston was killed at about 2:30 p.m. directing the attack on this strong 
point. Beauregard then took command and ordered the offensive con- 
tinued. Late in the afternoon, after a heroic stand, Prentiss and 2200 of 
his men were surrounded and captured, and the Southern forces again 
moved toward the coveted landing. 

But the delay had been fatal. On the high ground overlooking the Fed- 
eral base, Colonel Joseph D. Webster of Grant’s staff had massed a great 
battery of artillery. Hurlbut’s thinned division retreated to this position, 
where, strengthened by the fragments of numerous broken regiments, it 
braced for the final blow. The stroke never fell, for the Confederate Army 
was spent. Two brigades approached the Union citadel, only to be re- 
pulsed by Webster’s massive battery. Shortly after 6:00 p.m. Beauregard 
ordered the disorganized Southern forces to withdraw, and the day was 
done. During the night Buell joined Grant with 21,000 fresh troops, and 
the failure of the Confederate campaign to destroy the Union Army was 
made certain. 
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Johnston and Beauregard last talked to one another at daybreak on 
April 6. Beauregard seems to have renewed his argument that the army 
ought to return to Corinth, but the outbreak of firing to the front ended 
the conversation. Johnston said, “The battle has opened, gentlemen, it is 
too late to change our dispositions now.” The commander then rode for- 
ward, leaving Beauregard in the rear to co-ordinate the movement of 
troops and supplies to the front. Many have held that in placing himself 
near the assault line, Johnston left the conduct of the battle to Beaure- 
gard, that the Creole General was actually in command of the Confed- 
erate Army. Beauregard later wrote that Johnston had turnd over to him 
“the general direction of the battle.” This calls for further analysis of John- 
ston’s role at Shiloh. 

The messages and reports of the battle indicate that every major Con- 
federate decision taken between the departure from Corinth and John- 
ston’s death was made by Johnston. He ruled, over Beauregard’s vehement 
protest, that the attack would be carried out. Shortly after the battle 
opened on the 6th, as Hardee’s advancing line came under increasingly 
heavy fire and began to lose momentum, Johnston orderec’ Bragg to com- 
mit his corps to action.’ As the Confederate line continued its advance 
and gaps began to appear between formations, Johnston ordered forward 
a portion of Polk’s corps and personally led into position one of the bri- 
gades.5* Johnston moved across the front from left to right, conferring 
with corps, division, and brigade commanders, receiving reports through 
his staff from various parts of the field, and making personal reconnais- 
sance of the terrain and enemy positions.” A report from Hardee, a little 
after 7:00 a.m., that the enemy was massing troops in the woods on the 
Confederate left caused Johnston to send word to Beauregard that the 
reserve under Breckinridge ought to be moved to that point. As the Fed- 
eral right yielded ground, however, Johnston realized that the Confeder- 
ate impetus was off course, that the reserve ought to be husbanded for 
the main effort against the Union left. He therefore dispatched a courier 
to Beauregard rescinding his previous instructions and stating that the 
Federal right was in retreat. Robert P. Trabue’s brigade of the reserve 
was nevertheless sent by Beauregard to the Confederate left, where it was 
soon in action. At about 9:30 Johnston received a dispatch and penciled 
sketch of the strength and disposition of the Federal left, where a heavy 
concentration of enemy troops was reported. The Commander retired 
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with his escort to a wooded ravine in order to escape the hostile shells 
and ponder the situation for a brief period. He listened to the sustained 
musketry and cannonade on his left and decided that the Confederate 
troops were still advancing on that portion of the field. He seems to have 
made a precise appraisal of the entire situation. The Confederate left was 
secure, but the right, which was supposed to sever the enemy from his 
base on the river, was stopped. The main effort on the right must be 
sparked into action. 

From that moment Johnston devoted all of his energy to the task of 
breaking the Federal strong point that blocked his thrust to the landing. 
At 10:20 a staff officer was sent to order the reserve into the line. John- 
ston’s instructions to Breckinridge were to move forward, feel his way to 
the river, and turn the enemy’s left flank. 

Johnston rode to the right in order to supervise the assault at the focal 
point of the battle. The reports of every Southern commander on that 
portion of the field indicate Johnston’s personal role in placing them in 
position, giving direction to their advance, and inspiring them with his 
words and presence. He ordered General Withers of Bragg’s Second 
Division to shift his troops to the right in order to smite the enemy flank. 
The brigades of this division were all either ordered or personally placed 
in position by Johnston. As Breckinridge’s reserve brigades approached 
the line, Johnston himself sent them into action on the right, assuring one 
commander that “a few more charges and the day was ours.” 

It is difficult to see how the Confederate Army could have been led 
with greater effectiveness, in view of the inexperience of officers and 
men, the nature of the terrain, and the formation in which the attack was 
made. Critics speak of the loss of alignment of the assault forces, of a 
lack of tight central control, and of the tendency of the battle to break 
into a number of local, unco-ordinated engagements. This is true, but 
such developments were inevitable in a contest involving the number and 
condition of the troops and the rugged and heavily wooded area of Shi- 
Ich. It could not have been fought as a modern football game is con- 
ducted, according to a system of prearranged plays. In this respect, Shi- 
loh has been called a truly modern battle. One may question whether in 
any other offensive of the Civil War an army the size of Johnston’s struck 
with the impact or maintained throughout a day the relentless pressure 
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exerted by the Confederates in this contest. Certainly it was never done 
by a force of comparable experience. 

While Johnston made the major decisions that committed the army and 
the various corps to action and set the direction of the Confederate 
thrust, Beauregard energetically performed the duties of second-in-com- 
mand. He exercised control over the rear, keeping informed on the situa- 
tion through his staff, moving reserve units forward as the battle pro- 
gressed so as to place them in position to be readily employed by the 
commander, sending ammunition to the front, re-forming stragglers, and 
ordering idle or withdrawing formations back to points in the line where 
he judged they were most needed.* The corps commanders worked out 
among themselves an excellent practical solution to the problem of the 
intermingling of their troops. They simply divided the front, with Hardee 
taking command of the left, Polk the center, and Bragg the right. 

Johnston’s most important function on the battlefield was that of in- 
spiring his raw troops to fierce and sustained effort. In this role he was 
without peer. In the Civil War, and possibly in all wars, the leader’s 
courage in the presence of the enemy was vital to the accomplishment of 
this object. A scholar has said of leadership during the Civil War: “Above 
everything else ...in battle the officer had to be absolutely fearless. 
... From army commander on down, he had to show physical courage 
rather ostentatiously. If he could not do this he could not do anything.”® 
Johnston did not inspire his troops, except on one occasion, by leading 
brigade charges against the enemy. He did it by his very bearing and 
appearance on the field, “sitting on his horse where the bullets were fly- 
ing like hail stones . . . cool, collected, self-possessed but . . . animated 
& in fine spirits.” 

During the morning Johnsion moved across much of the front, impart- 
ing to his men by word and gesture a measure of his own determination 
and courage. Subordinate commanders, as well as the members of John- 
ston’s staff, attested to the electric effect of his presence on the entire 
army. A Confederate officer later wrote: “To those who saw him that 
day, as the writer did, in all the glorious fever of that delirious success, 
mounted upon a magnificent steed, his massive figure seeming to enlarge 
to gigantic size with the ardor of battle, his noble face aflame with his 
indomitable spirit of fight, he was the ideal embodiment of the fiery 
essence of war.”" This was written in hyperbole, but it too closely co- 
incided with other impressions of the Confederate commander to be 
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lightly dismissed. Even Colonel Thomas Jordan, vehement critic of John- 
ston’s generalship, acknowledged this in saying, “[Johnston] stimulated 
the onslaught by his personal presence on the right, where the press was 
fiercest, the resistance the most effective.”® Beauregard indirectly made 
the same admission, for in taking command after Johnston’s death he en- 
joined silence concerning the event, because he “knew what effect it 
would produce upon the troops. . . ."® 

A perceptive analyst of the Shiloh campaign has written that the ability 
of a general to charge his men with spirit and initiative is as important 
in deciding the outcome of a battle as the orders given on the field. 
He said that the “cohesion and persistency [of the Confederate army at 
Shiloh] in its attack . . . were really marvelous, and an enduring tribute to 
its commander.” And again: “Lee and Jackson, with their insight into the 
soldier mind, more than overcame the disparity in numbers which was 
against them. .. . In the West, Grant possessed this insight; so did Albert 
Sidney Johnston; that was why Shiloh was one of the hardest-fought bat- 
tles of all time.”” 

The question most frequently debated about the Battle of Shiloh is 
what would have been the outcome of the struggle if Johnston had not 
been killed. Any answer is quite obviously speculative. The Confederate 
corps commanders in their official reports attributed the failure to destroy 
Grant’s army to their commander’s death.”' This was the opinion of many 
of the soldiers who fought at Shiloh.” Jefferson Davis firmly believed it. 
After the war this feeling was exaggerated into a belief that Beauregard 
had taken command after the battle was already won and had “snatched 
defeat from victory” by withdrawing his troops at the moment when one 
final charge would have taken the landing and sealed Grant’s doom. 

The feeling among most historians today is that Johnston’s death did 
not alter the outcome of the battle. They show that, contrary to the belief 
of Jefferson Davis and many other Southerners, Beauregard did not call 
off the engagement at the moment of victory. Instead, he continued the 
attack for nearly four hours and pressed the Confederate line forward as 
long as it had the strength and organization to advance. 

The conclusion that Johnston could not have destroyed Grant’s army is 
likely to endure, for the evidence supporting it is impressive. But it ought 
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to be taken with the caveat that it is conjecture and is derived through 
analysis by substitution, by exchanging Beauregard for Johnston in the 
tactical equation. The fact that Beauregard put forth an earnest effort 
and failed to accomplish his mission does not prove that Johnston would 
have failed. This argument denies that Johnston could have done what 
Prentiss did in the sunken road, or Stonewall Jackson at Manassas and 
other engagements, or Sheridan after Cedar Creek. It denies that a great 
captain can in moments of supreme crisis lift his troops to superhuman 
effort. It insists that Beauregard’s orders from far behind the line were as 
effective as Johnston’s personal leadership at the key point on the battle- 
field. 

The Confederate drive lost momentum when Johnston fell. This does 
not mean that his death was a signal for the Southern Army to halt and 
await an order from Beauregard to resume fighting. Certainly the general 
action against the enemy continued. But participants in the battle agreed 
that for a period after Johnston’s death the fury of the Confederate as- 
sault was abated. General Sherman wrote, “The rebel army, commanded 
by General Albert Sidney Johnston . . . beyond all question fought skill- 
fully from early morning till about 2 p.m., when their commander-in- 
chief was killed. . . . There was then a perceptible lull for a couple of 
hours, when the attack was renewed, but with much less vehemence, and 
continued up to dark.”’* This was the very period during which Colonel 
Webster began the collection of guns that was so vital to the final defense 
of the landing. General Stephen A. Hurlbut, who late in the afternoon 
assembled the troops to support Webster's concentration of artillery, 
wrote after the war, “For one, I was exceedingly grateful for the cause be 
it what it might, which gave us abundant time to take up a new position 
& prepare to hold it to the death.” Who can say with finality that John- 
ston, alive and animated with the prospect of victory, would have 
granted the respite for which Hurlbut was so rightly grateful? 

In summing up the Confederate strategy that culminated in the Battle 
of Shiloh, these conclusions appear: Johnston’s plan of withdrawing his 
army south of the Tennessee River, if it had been properly executed, 
probably could have been proven sound by a great victory at Shiloh. His 
move drew the enemy forces deep into the South, away from their bases 
of supply and communication. It baffled his opponents as to his inten- 
tions and capabilities. It ultimately enabled Johnston to capitalize a flaw 
in their dispositions and fall upon one segment of the invading army 
before it was joined by the other. 

But Johnston’s retrograde movement also gave opportunity for serious 
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mistakes on his part. The first and most grievous of these was the de. 
cision to send a large concentration of troops into Fort Donelson, where 
they were captured. Had this not been done, or if the commander of that 
position had possessed the courage and resourcefulness to extricate his 
army and rejoin Johnston at Nashville, as he had been ordered to do and 
as many students of the campaign believe he could have done, the result 
at Shiloh might have been quite different. One historian has said that an 
additional reserve of 5000 men might have accomplished the Confederate 
objective in that battle.> If this be true, one can easily imagine what 
Johnston, or Beauregard, could have done with the 15,000 lost at Fort 
Donelson. 

The disaster of losing a substantial portion of the Southern Army in 
Fort Donelson might have been counteracted if Van Dorn’s force of 
20,000 men in Arkansas had been ordered east of the Mississippi in time 
to join Johnston before the Battle of Shiloh. The Confederate Com- 
mander awakened to this possibility too late. 

It seems fair to speculate that, given the advantage of surprise, John- 
ston might have destroyed his adversary with the available troops, had 
they been used with the greatest possible effectiveness. The Confederate 
formation at Shiloh was ill designed to accomplish the object of cutting 
the Union Army away from its base on the river. This indicated the 
necessity of massing a majority of the Southern troops on the right, say 
Bragg’s large corps followed by Breckinridge’s reserve, with just enough 
strength on the left to occupy the Federal divisions in that quarter. Such 
an “unbalanced line to the right” might have thrust its way to the landing 
before the Union Army had time to form a defense in depth. Johnston 
attempted during the course of the battle to correct this error by extend- 
ing Bragg’s corps as far to the right as possible and by committing 
Breckinridge’s reserve there. He lost his life in this effort, and the cor- 
rective action possibly came too late, anyway. 

Finally, Johnston’s death delivered the coup de grace to any hope of 
annihilating Grant’s army. 

The assaying of Johnston as a general is difficult, for he died too early 
in the Civil War to demonstrate his full capabilities. His reputation has 
steadily deteriorated, at least in the opinion of military historians, since 
the days after the war when Jefferson Davis called him the ‘ ‘great pillar 
of the Confederacy,” and Richard Taylor said, “[He] was the foremost 
man of all the South; and had it been possible for one heart, one mind, 
and one arm, to save [her] cause, she lost them when Albert Sidnev 
Johnston fell on the field of Shiloh.” General Beauregard’s account of his 
own military operations, published in 1884, cast serious doubt on John- 
ston’s capacity. General Grant in an article in Century magazine said that 
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Johnston died so early in the war that he had no opportunity either to 
prove or disprove the high estimate of his generalship held by the of- 
ficers of both armies at the outbreak of hostilities. But in his memoirs the 
Union leader repudiated this evaluation and wrote that after studying 
the records more thoroughly he had come to the conclusion that John- 
ston was weak and indecisive. The harshest condemnation of Johnston 
was made by General J. F. C. Fuller, historian of Grant’s operations, who 
dismissed the Southern General as a “brave but stupid” man. 

The uncompromising critics of Johnston appear to have fallen into 
the error of judging his brief Civil War performance in contrast with 
early exaggerated estimates of his military experience and ability, or 
against the records of other generals in the later years of the American 
conflict, after they had reached full martial maturity. Although Johnston 
at the opening of the war had actually never commanded as much as a 
battalion in combat, he was initially hailed by the Southern people, as 
well as by many soldiers in the North, as a Frederick the Great or a Marl- 
borough. He was assigned the most difficult position in the Confederacy, 
that of defending the broad, river-threaded Mississippi Valley against 
the vastly superior armies and navy of the North. His mistakes were 
costly, but it cannot be said with certainty that he would have failed to 
retrieve them if his life had been spared. 

It has been most convincingly demonstrated that other generals of the 
Civil War grew immeasurably with experience. A perceptive student of 
Grant's rise to prominence has intimated that that Northern commander's 
education in war was “deliberately planned by some guiding intelligence” 
and has concluded, “There is no question that Shiloh afforded Grant the 
most important tactical lessons of his military career. . . .""* Grant reveals 
in his memoirs that he learned far more than tactics at Shiloh; he 
emerged from that stern laboratory with an entirely new concept of the 
war. 

The question arises: What would have been the military reputation of 
such officers as Lee, Beauregard, Sherman, or Grant, if any one of them 
had been struck down in the middle of the afternoon of April 6, 1862? 
Would history have made a military genius of “Granny” Lee of the barren 
western Virginia campaign? Of Beauregard expressing dismay at Bowl- 
ing Green and hysterically advising a retreat before a shot had been fired 
at Shiloh? Of “Crazy” Sherman fretting over the menace of Johnstcn’s 
thin columns in Kentucky and shouting in wild surprise in the opening 
Confederate charge at Shiloh, “My God, we are attacked”? Or of Grant 
indicating puzzlement over the presence of Johnston’s troops in Corinth 
and saying smugly to the commander of Buell’s advance brigade, “There 
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will be no fight at Pittsburg Landing; we will have to go to Corinth, 
where the rebels are fortifying’? The lesson here seems to be that all of 
these men were initially stark amateurs in the waging of massive war. 
All made errors of the first magnitude, either of strategy or tactics, or of 
insight into the mind of their own troops or of the enemy. All grew in 
stature as the war progressed. Johnston was denied this opportunity. 

This leads to a final speculation on the role Johnston would have had 
in the Confederacy if he had survived the Battle of Shiloh. It would be 
patently unfair to him to hold that he learned nothing out of a campaign 
from which others learned so much. The failure to bring Van Dorn to 
Corinth in time for the battle unquestionably impressed upon Johnston 
the necessity for concentrating all available forces for decisive strokes. 
The intermingling of troops during the engagement showed him the 
error of spreading his corps across an entire front, if he needed any such 
lesson. The delays and snarls of the march from Corinth and the deploy- 
ment of the army would have taken care of themselves with the increas- 
ing discipline and experience of troops and subordinate officers. 

If, as many historians believe, Johnston’s decision to withdraw his 
army from the Kentucky line indicated a want of boldness, his determina- 
tion to strike Grant at Pittsburg Landing showed that this weakness had 
been fully overcome. The attack at Shiloh was more than the frenzied 
lashing out of a cornered and desperate man. It was designed as the initial 
stroke in a great counteroffensive to clear the western Confederacy of 
invaders. Johnston planned, with an army swelled to 60,000 men by the 
addition of Van Dorn’s troops, to destroy the forces of Grant and Buell 
before they were united, to recover the states of Tennessee and Kentucky, 
and possibly carry the war into Ohio.” This was not the strategy of 
timidity. 

Had Johnston lived, he doubless would have emerged from Shiloh with 
vastly enhanced prestige, regardless of the outcome of that contest. For 
he demonstrated beyond cavil that he possessed the will and courage to 
fight, that his judgment could in moments of supreme crisis rise above 
that of fellow-Confederates, and that he could anticipate and confound 
his adversary. Soldiers who had seen him in the crucible of Shiloh knew 
that his was metal to withstand the hottest flame, that the humblest 
musketeer in the army would never be ordered to take a step that his 
commander would hesitate to take. This was the leadership that stirred 
the souls of a hastily assembled, untrained, and ill-armed body of South- 
erners and transformed them into a formidable striking force. It would 


have been an incalculable asset to the Army of Tennessee in the stern 
years to come. 
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emphasizing that general's Civil War career rather 
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The Wyles Collection 
Of Lincolniana 


JAY MONAGHAN 


THE WYLES COLLECTION OF LINCOLNIANA at the University of California’s 
Santa Barbara College is the oldest and largest collection on the Pacific 
Coast devoted exclusively to Lincoln and the Civil War. The collection 
was started by William Wyles, a Santa Barbara businessman. Born in the 
Middle West in 1857, young Wyles was reared in the political turbulence 
of Reconstruction following the Civil War. Two of his uncles served in that 
war, and he remembered, years later, how as a little boy they once held 
him over a brook full of floating ice, threatening to duck him if he ever 
voted for the Democratic party. They considered all Democrats traitors. 
Whether or not this had any permanent effect on William Wyles’s future 
life, one thing is certain. He insisted that books sympathetic to both sides 
of every political question be included in his Civil War library. 

As a young man Wyles showed as much interest in cowboys as he did in 
Lincoln. For a while he held a railroad office job in Chicago, but he quit 
it to go west, where he punched cows, herded sheep, and killed a buffalo. 
All his life he looked back with nostalgia on those range years, and in old 
age treasured a tintype of himself in chaps and spurs. 

In 1887 William Wyles moved to Santa Barbara for his health. He 
happened to be stopping at the San Marcos Hotel when the manager ab- 
sconded. Wyles applied for his job, and kept it for many years. Consistently 
investing part of his salary in real estate, he eventually owned a profitable 
walnut grove near Santa Barbara and an apartment house in Los Angeles. 
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Some speculations in the China trade netted him more experience than cash 
—but he enjoyed the ocean voyages. 

In 1928 William Wyles began the hobby of collecting books for his home. 
He was interested at that time in organized labor as well as the Civil War, 
and his studies of Terence V. Powderly and Samuel Gompers threatened 
temporarily to eclipse his interest in Abraham Lincoln. Mrs. Wyles is 
credited with guiding him back to the Civil War and thus beginning the 
establishment of the great Wyles Collection. Her motive seems to have 
been entirely personal. Her husband was an excitable man, given to sudden 
outbursts of temper, and she felt than an interest in Lincoln would be 
better for his health than a constant perusal of labor’s imbroglios. She died 
in 1938, but by that time her husband’s collecting policy had become fixed. 

William Wyles’s private collection soon outgrew the shelf room in his 
home. He talked this situation over with Dr. Clarence Phelps, who was 
then president of Santa Barbara State College. The two men came to an 
understanding: The college would supply a room for the collection, cata- 
logue the books, and make them available to students; Wyles would con- 
tinue buying important publications in the field—a tidy saving for the 
college budget. Professor of History William H. Ellison was designated to 
give him professional advice. 

Under this arrangement William Wyles regularly visited the library, 
where he was assigned a desk in the room set aside for his collection. Deal- 
ers’ catalogues were sent him here and he studied their pages eagerly, 
checking all the offerings. With advancing years the trip from Santa Bar- 
bara up the hill to the college became difficult, but he kept in constant 
touch by telephone—such constant touch that it sometimes tried the 
patience of attendants employed there. 

Wyles now realized that he would not live forever, and he worried about 
the future of his collection. While in this uncertain state of mind he fell 
one day when coming out of a moving picture theater and broke his leg. 
(Western films always attracted him and he often sat through two or 
three showings.) In the hospital he discussed the problem of bequeathing 
his estate with the doctors. He thought they showed an unusual interest in 
Lincoln, and suspected that they hoped he would endow a bed instead of a 
library. Wyles chuckled to himself, for he had made up his mind at last. 
He would bequeath not only the collection of Lincolniana but all his other 
property to the college by a trust deed amplifying his previous agreement. 

As soon as he was on his feet once more, he had an attorney draw up the 
papers. His secretary, Mrs. Blair Cameron, remembers how on that im- 
portant day he was so engrossed in the transaction that he went to the 
bank to sign the deed without removing the towel he had put around his 
neck for shaving. 

This forgetfulness was not due to old age. Abraham Lincoln committed 
a similar blunder when he left sculptor Leonard Volk’s studio after “pos- 
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ing” for his life mask. William Wyles, although he lived into his eighty- 
ninth year, remained intellectually alert, and to the end of his life could 
have acquitted himself magna cum laude in the most difficult Lincoln quiz 
contest. 

However, age did seem to accentuate some of his eccentricities. At times 
he was unpredictable, seemed to enjoy being perverse, the way a small boy 
likes to be naughty and for the same reason, no doubt. The range rider 
wanted to be an individualist. He hated the idea of being catalogued. 
Occasionally he delighted in making trouble for the college authorities and 
watching them extricate themselves from his snares. Once, after the trust 
deed to his collection had been signed, he sent to the library a truckload of 
books—$5,000 worth—knowing that they dealt with subjects extraneous to 
his collection and that there was no shelf space for them. The college au- 
thorities had to warn dealers against delivering similar shipments in the 
future. Wyles sensed this and enjoyed trying to circumvent both college 
and dealers, yet always in the most friendly and disarming manner. Mrs. 
Cameron did her best to divert his active brain to other games. She was 
always relieved when she could interest him in playing dominoes, so he 
could shove around the black and white counters in lieu of college execu- 
tives. She also tried to hold his attention by asking about his horse and his 
Irish setters, which he loved dearly. 

Another facet of William Wyles’s character revealed itself shortly before 
his death. One day he told his secretary that he had a scrapbook of senti- 
mental poems, which he had collected all his life. When he died, he said, 
he wanted her to destroy them. He preferred to be remembered as a cow- 
boy. He also disliked a large oil portrait of himself which hung in the col- 
lection room, saying that it showed a sly, stubborn expression, which if true 
to life was false to what he wanted to be. 

His innate thoughtfulness was shown in his consideration for his secre- 
tary. When he called her to his home after dark, he would phone later in 
the evening to be sure she had returned safely. 

When Santa Barbara College was absorbed by the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1944, the Wyles Collection continued to be a unit of the institu- 
tion’s library, administered by a board of three trustees. The practical 
management of the collection was placed in the hands of Dr. Donaid C. 
Davidson, librarian, and his staff in the Santa Barbara College Library. 

The library building, constructed on the college’s new multimillion dol- 
lar campus on a promontory overlooking the Pacific Ocean, contains a 
specially designed room on the second floor for the Wyles Collection, 
which is consistently being enlarged by the income from the William 
Wyles estate. The collection now numbers approximately 10,000 volumes, 
including the publications of the major historical societies interested in the 
Civil War era. 


Purchases for the constantly growing Wyles Collection focus mainly on 











Lincoln and the Civil War, but the acquisition policy is not rigid. Books 
about Lincoln include studies both of his ancestors and of the development 
of the Mississippi Valley which they pioneered. The Civil War period is 
considered to have begun with the Missouri Compromise of 1820, which 
divided the United States public lands into slave and free territories, and 
to have ended with the recall of troops from the conquered South in 1876. 
Books written from the Confederate point of view are purchased because 
of their significance to a proper understanding of the conflict, and also 
because that is as William Wyles wished it. The more prominent works of 
fiction, from Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Mary Ray- 
mond Shipman Andrews’ Perfect Tribute to Margaret Mitchell's Gone 
with the Wind and MacKinlay Kantor’s Andersonville, are also included, 
but not short-lived fiction. 

Books on the evolution of the Negro from African culture to plantation 
slavery and citizenship are considered an important part of the collection. 
This section includes works on the slave trade and Reconstruction in the 
South, but sociological studies of the modern Negro are omitted. Regi- 
mental histories—both on microfilm and in book form—are constantly 
sought after, and in this field the Wyles Collection probably excels any 
other library in the West. An effort is being made also to add books on such 
neglected subjects as Lincoln’s foreign policy, the participation of the 
civilized Indians in the Civil War, and the efforts of the Confederacy to 
enlist the wild men of the Plains. Books on westward expansion—the West 
of William Wyles’s cowboy days—are also purchased, but not so assidu- 
ously as books of the Civil War era unless, as was so often the case, the 
participants were prominent military leaders in the war. 

Lincoln and his Secretary of State, William H. Seward, were impressed 
with the importance of the Pacific and the Far East in the future of world 
affairs. Since Wyles, himself, had started the purchase of books in this field, 
this practice has been continued. Wyles’s interest started, no doubt, with 
his experiment in the China trade. 

The Wyles Collection is in no sense a museum. It is a working library 
maintained for the use of qualified students, both in and out of college. 
Visiting scholars are welcome to take advantage of its resources. Special 
cards of admission assign researchers to desks in the collection’s reading 
room, where the shelves are open. A reference librarian will help locate 
obscure materials. Users are urged to report the titles of additional publica- 
tions which will help in the continuance of their investigations. When ad- 
visable, these will be purchased, or copies obtained by photo-duplication. 
It is part of the library's tradition to take a personal interest in studies 
based on the Wyles Collection and to help a researcher's project in every 
way possible. 
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Notes on the Yankee 
Blockade of the South 
Atlantic Seaboard 1861-1865° 


JAMES M. MERRILL 


On the afternoon watch, August 22, 1864, the Confederate blockade- 
runner “Lilian” hauled away from the cotton press at Wilmington, North 
Carolina, glided down the Cape Fear River, exchanged signals with the 
forts at the entrance, dropped anchor, and waited. At nightfall, she got 
under way, her helmsman steering a course due east for the open sea. A 
shout came from the darkness: “Heave to, or I'll sink you.” Instantly, the 
pilot of the “Lilian” ordered the helm hard to port and attempted to ram 
the Federal picket boat. The Union craft began firing signal rockets simul- 
taneously with her bow gun. The roar was deafening. Pyrotechnics glared. 
“Lilian” lurched. Frightened Mickey Mahoney, the second steward, be- 
sought “all the saints in the calendar for deliverance, [and] tumbled head- 
long down the companionway, with such groans and shrieks” that an of- 
ficer thought the poor fellow was unhinged. More shells crashed over “Lil- 
ian” without damage, and, within an hour, she had left all but one of the 
Federal ships far behind. She had barely eluded this vessel when she ran 
into a cross fire from Yankee steam frigates. After three hours of “fright- 


* Portions of this article appear in The Rebel Shore: The Story of Union Sea Power in 
the Civil War (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., ©1957), by James M. Merrill. 
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fully accurate” firing, the Yankee ships took the badly damaged “Lilian” 
as a prize and its officers and crew as prisoners of war.! 

Three years before, at the outset of the Civil War, the Union Navy, its 
ships rotting in dry dock or scattered across the seas at foreign stations, had 
shouldered the herculean task of blockading the Confederate coast from 
Virginia to Texas. Despite lack of fighting power in April, 1861, the Navy 
Department dispatched all available seaworthy vessels to Southern ports: 
the steam frigates “Niagara” and “Wabash” to Charleston; the steam 
frigate “Minnesota” and the sail sloop “Cumberland” to Hampton Roads, 
the chief base for the North Atlantic Squadron; the brig “Perry” to the east 
coast of Florida; the steamer “Union” to Savannah; and a handful of ships 
to the Gulf. These vessels, barnacle encrusted and undermanned, were to 
patrol over 3000 miles of hostile shore line.? 

As the Lincoln administration increased the purchase and construction 
of naval gunboats, the blockading squadrons were materially strengthened. 
In May, 1861, only two ships guarded the entire coast of North Carolina; 
a year later, fifty-eight craft policed this sector; and, at the end of the war, 
the total had reached 142. 

Blockade procedures continually varied as North and South tried to 
outwit each other. By 1864 both the Union blockade of Southern coasts and 
the blockade-running of Confederate ships had become highly developed. 
Swift, gray steamers with telescoped funnels sneaked in and out of those 
ports still open to the South. The game of hide-and-seek with “Massa 
Linkum’s gunboats” could be compared to hunting, steeplechasing, big 
game shooting, or polo playing, but mere sport could not approach block- 
ade-running in excitement.* Confederate and British mariners, navigating 
the sea lanes between Rebel coasts and nearby neutral ports, especially 
Nassau, traded Southern cotton for English cannon. 

Once a runner was safely moored in a Southern port, stevedores dumped 


1 James Sprunt, “Blockade Running,” Histories of the Several Regiments and Bat- 
talions from North Carolina in the Great War 1861-65 (Walter Clark, ed., 5 vols.; 
Raleigh, N.C., et al.: Pub. by the State, 1901), V, 369-72. 

2 For example, see Welles to Stringham, Navy Department, April 22, May 1, 1861, in 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1894-1922), Ser. I, Vol. 5, pp. 617-18, 
619-22; hereinafter cited as O.R.N., followed by the series number in Roman numer- 
als, the volume number in Arabic, and the page, as O.R.N., I, 5, pp. 617-18; see also 
Stringham to Welles, April 23, 25, 26, 1861, May 1, 4, 1861, Letters from Officers 
Commanding Squadrons, Atlantic Blockading Squadron (MSS, National Archives, 
Washington, D.C.). 

3 See “Distribution of Vessels of the Atlantic Blockading Squadron,” May 15, 1861, 
Letters from Officers Commanding Squadrons, Atlantic Blockading Squadron; “Dis- 
tribution of Vessels of the North Atlantic Blockading Squadron,” May 15, 1862, and 
January 15, 1865, Letters from Officers Commanding Squadrons, North Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron. 

4 Thomas E. Taylor, Running the Blockade; A Personal Narrative of Adventure, Risks, 
and Escapes during the American Civil War (London: J. Murray, 1896), p. 49. 
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her freight on the dock and quickly began hauling cotton on board. Dock 
workers stuffed the bales so closely together in ships’ holds that “a mouse 
could hardly find room to hide.” After the hatches were battened down, a 
tier of bales was secured fore and aft in every available spot on deck, leav- 
ing space only for approaches to the cabins, the engine room, and the men’s 
forecastle. A vessel loaded in this way resembled a huge cotton bale with a 
mast stuck upright at one end.5 Shipowners took precautions against spies, 
stowaways, and vermin alike “by the cruel test of fumigation.”® 

If blockade-running was rollicking good fun for British and Confeder- 
ate skippers, it was “perfect hell” for Yankee seamen who tried to stop it.” 
Runners slipped into Southern ports despite the vigilance of Union com- 
manders. In October, 1861, Admiral Samuel Francis Du Pont dispatched 
general orders to his South Atlantic Blockading Squadron that the block- 
ade must be “strict and absolute,” that Union commerce must be protected 
from the depredations of privateers, and that an adequate force must be 
stationed off harbor entrances to make the blockade lawful. Squadron 
commanders inspected their ships every quarter, or oftener, demanding 
that “proper attention” be given to “order, discipline, efficiency, and 
cleanliness.” Orders were explicit: exercise small boats frequently in land- 
ing and embarking men and in attacking and boarding the vessels of the 
enemy; keep a strict watch on deck at all times, especially at night; on the 
sudden appearance of any suspicious craft, slip the cable immediately, 
start the engines ahead, drum all hands to battle stations, and fire at “all 
queer moving” objects.* For hours, crews stood wearily at the guns, wait- 
ing, watching, cursing, until the order came to secure. “We go below,” 
grumbled one officer, “and throw ourselves, clothes and all, on the bunk— 
only to be startled by another gunshot.”® 

The trickiest shore line to blockade was that of the Cape Fear River 
sector, for the river had two navigable outlets, forty miles apart, both 
guarded by forts and coastal batteries. In 1864, when enough ships were 
under his command, Admiral Samuel Phillips Lee, the old man of the 
North Atlantic Blockading Squadron, lined up his gunboats in two rows off 
each of these entrances. He stationed sluggish, barely seaworthy vessels 
near the beach with orders not to chase the runners out to sea but to flash 
their position to the swifter Union gunboats farther out. The course the 


5 John Thomas Scharf, History of the Confederate States Navy . . . (New York: Rogers 
& Sherwood, 1887), p. 467. 

6 Sprunt, op. cit., p. 370. 

7 See James M. Merrill, “Men, Monotony, and Mouldy Beans—Life on Board Civil 
War Blockaders,” The American Neptune, XVI (1956), 49. 

8 General Order No. 1, October 24, 1861, in General Orders Issued by Rear Admiral 
Samuel F. Du Pont, Commanding South Atlantic Blockading Squadron, File OA, 
Box 336 (MSS, National Archives). 

® Smith to his daughter, on board the “Alabama,” off Wilthington, September 5, 1864, 
Franklin E. Smith Papers (MSS, Duke University, Durham, N.C.). 
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runner was steering was indicated by rocket signals: one rocket and a 
white light, northwestward, etc. During the daylight hours in clear 
weather, when conditions were unsuitable for a runner's escape, the 
blockading steamers anchored, enabling the captain, officers, and men to 
sleep. Half an hour before sunset, the inshore patrol boats hoisted anchor, 
got under way, and, as twilight fell, moved in toward the beach, keeping a 
taut watch on Rebel coastal batteries. 

The speedier Union vessels operating off Wilmington policed an area 
that extended forty miles offshore. They chased and picked off British and 
Confederate freighters, and signaled the inshore blockade regarding in- 
bound runners.” 

One afternoon in June, 1863, the men on board the blockader “Florida” 
were interrupted at their fishing by a shout: “Sail ho! two points off the 
port bow.” The officer of the deck sang out to the captain, “That's an 
Englishman, sir, sure as there’s snakes in Virginny.” The “Florida” got under 
way quickly as the captain bellowed to the chief engineer, “. . . give her all 
you can.” The “Florida” trembled. “The welcome relief from a monotony 
of months, that had nearly driven men crazy, had come at last,” a seaman 
noted. Changing courses frequently, the “Florida” shortened the distance 
to the runner until she was within range. Yankee guns blazed. One shot 
splashed close to the runner’s bow. She surrendered. Approaching the 
British freighter, the crew of the “Florida” saw sailors jettisoning cargo and 
papers and preparing to abandon ship. “Train the two pivots on her,” the 
captain of the “Florida” ordered, running out to the bridge and hailing the 
Britisher: “Throw one more thing . . . overboard and I'll send a broadside 
into you, and let you go to the bottom. . . . I shan’t pick up a single man.” 
A prize crew was placed on board the runner (the “Calypso”), and her 
passengers were transferred to the “Florida.”" 

As the war continued, blockading squadrons, bolstered with more ships 
and men, executed hit-and-run commando raids along hostile shores. As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy Gustavus Fox, “smart as Hell” on maritime 
matters,’ reported that British naval wars had “abounded in rash coast 
attacks and cutting-out expeditions.” Consequently, in 1864, he recom- 
mended to Admiral Lee, “Old Triplicate” of the North Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron, that more Union sailors sneak up rivers and destroy runners, 
arsenals, and saltworks,’* in actions similar to one executed on the Cape 


10 See Lee to Fox, on board the “Minnesota,” February 20, 1864, Gustavus Vasa Fox 
Papers, Box 9 (MSS, New York Historical Society, New York City, N.Y.); Porter's 
General Order No. 18, Letters from Officers Commanding Squadrons, North Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron, October-December, 1864. 

11 Charles A. Post, “A Diary in the Blockade in 1863,” United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings, XLIV (1918), 2579-82. 

12 Diary of Virginia Woodbury Fox, Blair Family Papers (MSS, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.). 

13 Fox to Lee, Navy Department, April 8, 1864, in O.R.W., I, 9, p. 589. 
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Fear River. In late February, a lieutenant had effected a daring plot 
against an installation up that river. Twenty Federal bluejackets in two 
boats rowed up the river one cloudy night and disembarked directly in 
front of a Smithville hotel. Posting a guard for the boats, three officers and 
one seaman crept up to the commanding general’s headquarters, gained 
entrance, and captured the chief engineer of the river defenses. To their 
disappointment, the Union sailors discovered that the general had gone off 
to Wilmington. His chief aide, hearing the rumpus and thinking that the 
1000 soldiers in nearby barracks had mutinied, scampered into the woods 
and neglected to turn in the alarm. The Federal officers, meanwhile, 
hauled off their prisoner so quietly that Rebel sentries failed to notice. The 
Yankees were out of the harbor before the chief engineer was missed." 

Such activities, although minor in importance, roused the anxiety of the 
Confederate troops in North Carolina. More men were shuttled to coastal 
areas. Officers reasoned that if boat expeditions could go up to Smithville 
unnoticed, Unionists could load barges with troops, land on the beaches, 
and destroy the forts guarding the Cape Fear River." 

But blockading operations were not always successful; simple caution 
could have prevented one disastrous failure, in particular. In March, 1862, 
the “James Adger” captured the British runner “Emily St. Pierre” off 
Charleston and sent her off to Philadelphia under the charge of Acting 
Master Josiah Stone and a prize crew. The captain (a Mr. Wilson), the 
steward, and the cook of the “Emily St. Pierre” remained on board. Head- 
ing northward along the Carolina coast, Captain Wilson stepped on deck 
and conversed with Stone about the wind and the weather. Wilson then 
asked Stone if he minded going into the cabin and showing him the ship’s 
exact position on the chart. Once inside, Wilson pulled a belaying pin 
from under his vest and grasped the master by the collar. The British cook 
and steward sprang out of an adjoining room, put two revolvers to Stone’s 
temples, clamped him in irons, and locked him in a small room. The entire 
prize crew was nabbed within an hour. Bribing some of the Union sailors 
to work the ship, Wilson turned the “Emily St. Pierre” toward England 
and, after thirty-one days, triumphantly steamed into Liverpool.’® 

Anxious to note the movements of runners and to protect the monitors, 
Union squadron commanders gradually evolved the system of picket-boat 
operation. The most hazardous service on the Federal blockade in 1864 
was picket-boat assignment in Charleston Harbor, South Carolina, which 
bristled with forts, cannon, mines, and torpedo boats. No work performed 
on land or sea, recalled a Union mariner, “was attended with so much toll, 


14 Cushing to Lee, on board the “Monticello,” off Wilmington, March 5, 1864, ibid., p. 


$11. 
15 Whiting to Gilmer, Wilmington, December 23, 1864, ibid., I, 11, p. 360. 
16 Stone to Du Pont, Liverpool, April 26, 1862, ibid., I, 12, p. 637. 
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exposure and peril as this duty. . . .”!7 Seamen on such duty carried pistols, 
compasses, lanterns, and “encouraging” rations of medicinal whiskey. 
Their picket boats, towed by tugs part of the way, stealthily entered the 
harbor at night and slunk up the channels toward Charleston. If they 
spotted moving freighters or torpedo boats, coxswains alerted the squad- 
ron with a barrage of rockets and lights. 

One type of Yankee picket boat was the scout boat, a light and sharply 
built vessel which carried five oarsmen, one coxswain, and an officer. 
These boats maneuvered behind the Rebel line of pickets, which stretched 
across the harbor’s entrance, noted the position of enemy ships, and took 
soundings of the channels. Owing to the darkness and the secrecy required, 
the results were often faulty; although the Yankee tars could always see 
towering Fort Sumter, they could not always accurately determine its dis- 
tance. The scout boats never attacked and banked on speed to avoid 
destruction. 

The cutters, a second type of picket boat, carried nine men each and 
cruised in front of the Southern lines. As they shot off guns and generally 
“kicked up a rumpus,” bulky launches, with fourteen men and a howitzer, 
assisted in razing blockade-runners. An assortment of nine picket boats 
steered toward the jaws of Charleston each night.”® 

Seamen in the blockading service fidgeted and fussed, fearing that at 
any moment a Confederate torpedo boat would detonate underwater 
bombs beneath them. Admiral David D. Porter, who constantly had “tor- 
pedo on the brain,” complained: “Since the invention of all these potent 
submarine things, seamanship has died out, and officers now have no in- 
genuity—it is the age of indifferent seamen.” 

In October, 1862, the Confederate government had established the Tor- 
pedo Bureau with stations in Richmond, Wilmington, Charleston, Savan- 
nah, and Mobile. Southerners experimented with torpedoes of various 
shapes and sizes and proceeded to dump them in the rivers and channels 
to harass the Union blockading squadrons. In 1863 Confederates impro- 
vised torpedo boats which carried explosives on a spar protruding from the 
bow. When attacking Yankee gunboats, the craft was so well submerged 
that nothing was visible except her short stack and hatch coaming.” 

Before dawn on April 9, 1864, the officer of the deck on board the flag- 
ship “Minnesota” off Newport News, Virginia, noticed “a common row 
boat” maneuvering toward his ship. Fifteen minutes later, the “Minnesota” 


17 Frank B. Butts, “A Cruise along the Blockade,” Rhode Island Soldiers and Sailors 
Historical Society, Personal Narratives of Events in the War of the Rebellion ( Provi- 
dence: N. Bangs Williams & Co., 1881), Ser. II, No. 12, pp. 14-15. 

18 Picket-boat duty orders, December 3, 1863, O.R.N., I, -5, pp. 148-49. 

18 Porter to Fox, on board the “Malvern,” at sea, December 22, 1864, Fox Papers, Box 9. 

2 Scharf, op. cit., pp. 750-68. 
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lurched and shook, and the crew heard a “tremendous crash.” A survey re- 
vealed that actual damage was negligible, although the concussion 
smashed all the boxes and shell straps and broke the hatch of the shell room 
and magazine.”! 

Southward, at Charleston, the “Housatonic” had not been as fortunate. 
At exactly 8:45 p.m., February 17, 1864, the officer of the deck discovered 
“a plank moving in the water,” distance one hundred yards. Union blue- 
jackets slipped the anchor chain, backed the engines, drummed all hands 
to general quarters, and began a zig-zag pattern. The torpedo smashed into 
the blockader, which sank with five of her crew.” 

The sudden loss of Federal vessels unnerved squadron commanders. 
Admiral John Dahlgren, the overwrought and dyspeptic ordnance expert 
commanding the South Atlantic Squadron, wrote that “these cheap, con- 
venient . . . defenses . . . constitute the most formidable of the difficulties 
in the way to Charleston.”* To offset this menace, Dahlgren devised a 
scheme of stretching hawsers around the ships and dropping rope nettings 
weighted with iron bars into the water. He ordered vessels of “less im- 
portance” to lie alongside his flagship and other frigates at night.* Despite 
such safeguards, torpedoes and other underwater devices obliterated fifty- 
eight Union vessels.* 

Southerners also exacted a heavy toll of Federal ships anchored in lonely 
rivers and sounds. The side-wheeler “Water Witch” was stationed alone 
for twelve months in Ossabaw Sound, Georgia, a place so devoid of ac- 
tivity that the crew “had almost forgotten how to apprehend danger.” Such 
neglect paid off for the Rebels. Seven launches carrying 145 men equipped 
with pistols and knives stormed the “Water Witch.” Owing to the darkness 
and the negligence of the deck officer of the “Witch,” the Confederate 
boats sneaked up to within thirty yards of the side-wheeler before they 
were hailed. The Southerners answered, while firing revolvers, “Go to hell, 
you sons of b———.” With cries of “Rebels! Rebels!” they swarmed all over 
the “Water Witch.” She surrendered in thirty minutes. The Union captain 
declared later: “The men seemed paralyzed with fear, and remained under 


21 See Upshur to Lee, on board the “Minnesota,” off Newport News, April 9, 1864, 
O.R.N., I, 9, p. 593; Birtwhistle to Upshur, on board the “Minnesota,” April 9, 1864, 
ibid., p. 594; John W. Gratten’s Journal, April 9, 1864, John W. Gratten Papers 
(MSS, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. ). 

2 Green to Rowan, on board the “Canandaigua,” off Charleston, February 18, 1864, 
ibid., 1, 15, pp. 327-28; Higginson to Dahlgren, on board the “Canandaigua,” Feb- 
ruary 18, 1864, ibid., p. 328. 

3 Dahlgren to Welles, on board the “Philadelphia,” Port Royal, February 19, 1864, 
ibid., pp. 329-30. 

* Dahlgren’s order, February 19, 1864, ibid., pp. 330-31. 

% G. J. Rains, “Torpedoes,” Southern Historical Society Papers, III (May-June, 1877), 
256; see also G. T. Beauregard, “Torpedo Service in the Harbor and Water Defences 
of Charleston,” ibid., V ( April, 1878), 145-61; and Scharf, op. cit., pp. 766-68. 
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the hurricane deck without giving the officers the least support.”** A court- 
martial later found this commander guilty of inefficiency and suspended 
him for two years.”’ As a result of the capture of the “Water Witch,” addi- 
tional powerful gunboats from Charleston were siphoned off to meet the 
emergency in Ossabaw Sound, further sapping the strength of the Charles- 
ton blockading force.* 

Despite such setbacks, the spirits of Union bluejackets were buoyed up 
by the prospects of prize money from captured blockade-runners. Profits 
from the sale of a prize vessel were first split equally between the captors 
and the United States government, and, after a five per cent cut to the 
squadron commander, the blockader’s portion was divided up into twenty 
equal shares. The old man took three for himself; the lieutenants, masters, 
and warrants took four; midshipmen and petty officers, six; and the sailors 
received the remaining seven. Congress later tinkered with the law so that 
the ordinary seamen’s percentage dwindled.” 

Competition was keen. Some skippers dipped into their own pockets and 
awarded $50 to the first man spotting a runner, while Congress authorized 
a $200 bounty to each sailor on board a Yankee gunboat that sank or de- 
stroyed an enemy warship of “equal or superior force” and a $100 bounty 
for each enemy ship of “inferior force.”® 

When the little tug “Aeolus” pounced on the “Hope,” off Wilmington, 
in October, 1864, the master won $13,164; the assistant engineer, $6657, or 
more than four years’ pay; the seamen, over $1000 apiece; the cabin boy, 
$532.60. Nine days later, the “Aeolus” assisted in nabbing the “Lady Sterl- 
ing” which, with her cargo, sold for $509,354.64. Each seaman on board 
the tug reaped $2000 from the sale of the Britisher, making $3000 in prize 


money for ten days’ work.*! 
Officers sitting out the war on the beach bitterly condemned the prize 


26 Carpenter to Welles, off Charleston, July 20, 1864, O.R.N., I, 15, pp. 475-77; Pen- 
dergrast to Welles, Washington, October 22, 1864, ibid., pp. 477-79; Kennison to 

Dahlgren, Tybee Roads, June 4, 1864, ibid., p. 469. 

27 “Findings of a court-martial in the case of Lieutenant-Commander [Austin] Pender- 
grast...,” Navy Department, January 27, 1865, ibid., pp. 490-91. 

28 en to Welles, on board the “Philadelphia,” off Morris Island, June 12, 1864, 
ibid., p. 519. 

29 Welle’s General Order No. 26, December 21, 1863, in Circulars and General Orders, 
May 10, 1842-January 14, 1865 (MSS, National Archives); Robert W. Daly, “Pay 
and Prize Money in the Old Navy, 1776-1889,” United States Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings, LXXIV (1948), 967, 971. 

30 Smith to his wife, on board the “Alabama,” off New Inlet, November 1, 1864, Smith 
Papers; Report of the Secretary of the Navy, December 7, 1863, House Exec. Doc. 
No. 1, 38 Cong., 1 Sess. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1863), pp. xxx- 
xxxi. 

31 W. R. Hooper, “Blockade-Running,” Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, XLII 
(1870), 108. 
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system for obvious reasons. Admiral Porter also complained that such laws 
weakened a strict blockade since each man was more interested in looking 
out for “number one” than in co-operating with his flotilla. Although 
Porter condemned the system, his North Atlantic Blockading Squadron, 
operating off Wilmington, was dubbed the “prize money command,”* 
since it operated in the Cape Fear River area where most runners scurried 
during the later stages of the war. Among Union officers, Admiral Lee, 
who was chief of this squadron for several years, piled up the single largest 
chunk of prize money, netting $109,689, while the disapproving Porter, 
running a close second, banked $91,528.% From July 13, 1861, to May 16, 
1866, the Treasury Department shelled out $10,103,764.66 to the officers 
and men of the Union Navy for capturing a total of 687 blockade-runners.* 

To gauge with accuracy the blockaders’ efficiency or their influence on 
the final collapse of the Confederacy is extremely difficult. Owing to the 
secrecy required in blockade-running operations, British and Confederate 
shipowners and merchants either failed to keep or burned, lost, or com- 
pletely destroyed cargo statistics, arrival and departure reports, and lists of 
vessels engaged in the traffic. Source material on hand in the United States 
concerning this illicit trade is meager indeed. Manifests and arrival sched- 
ules, ships’ papers, and warehouse receipts are scattered and scrambled in 
national, state, and local archives, in family correspondence in private 
libraries, and, occasionally, in Southern newspapers. Such records are few. 


Based oftentimes on gossip gathered at official receptions, letters from 
American State Department agents stationed in the West Indies are little 
help in solving the problem.* Statistical shipping reports kept by British 
consuls in the South during the war are misleading, for they included all 
arrivals, whether they were bulky freighters or tiny barges loaded with 
corn that plied the inland creeks between plantations.’ The comings and 
goings of such craft was hardly indicative of the blockade’s strength. 


% Porter to Fox, on board the “Malvern,” Hampton Roads, November 8, 1864, Fox 
Papers, Box 9. 

3 Lee to his wife, Beaufort, N.C., July 31, 1864, Blair-Lee Family Papers (MSS, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N.J.). 

% Daly, op. cit., p. 970. 

% McCulloch to Colfax, Treasury Department, May 16, 1866, Letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in Answer to a Resolution of the House of Representatives of 
the 9th of April [1866] Relative to Prize-Money, House Exec. Doc., No. 114, 39 
Cong., 1 Sess. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1866), p. 2. 

% See Whiting to Seward, Nassau, August 24, 1862, and Thompson to Seward, Nassau, 
August 24, 1863, in Consular Correspondence, Nassau, Vol. XII (MSS, National 
Archives ). 

37 See Bunch to Russell, Charleston, July 25 and September 4, 1861, in Papers Relating 
to the Blockade of the Ports of the Confederate States; Presented to Both Houses of 
Parliament by Command of Her Majesty; 1862 (London: Harrison & Sons, 1862), 
pp. 48, 53-54, 82. . 
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Foreign Minister Lord John Russell, believing these consular reports to be 
exaggerated, discovered that the blockade, when “enforced severely,” in- 
jured the trade and manufacturing of the United Kingdom.* 

It is manifest that the Federal Navy's police system was not burglar- 
proof. Between 1861 and 1865, more than 2054 attempts were made to 
penetrate Yankee squadrons off the Carolinas, a daily average of one and 
one-half runs. Eighty-four per cent of the known attempts were successful. 
The measure of the blockade’s effectiveness, however, lay not in the num- 
ber of ships seized but rather in the number of cargoes rotting on Liverpool 
docks and the number of British vessels that never got under way for 
Nassau. Shipowners, who ordinarily would have deposited freight at 
Charleston and Wilmington wharves, were deterred by nightmares of cap- 
ture, resulting in bankruptcy and, possibly, the poorhouse.® 

The blockade caused discomfort to Southerners, shutting them off from 
most necessities and many luxuries. Shortages worked hardship. Prices 
zoomed. Brooms, chairs, baskets, brushes, pails, tubs, kegs, pencils, needles, 
salt, soap, candles, matches, glue, and medicines, the common everyday 
essentials, were scarce. The medical purveyor at Richmond pleaded with 
Virginia ladies to cultivate the poppy for its opium, desperately needed by 
the Confederate sick and wounded, while on street corners quacks 
palmed off substitutes for quinine and other medicines. Angry mobs raided 
clothing shops; wild-eyed state governors, their coasts threatened by 
Yankee armadas, snatched and hoarded rifles ticketed for the military 
front; Confederate soldiers hobbled around barefoot. Shortly before Lee 
tramped into Maryland, in 1862, a newspaper correspondent reported that 
approximately 40,000 pairs of shoes were needed by the General's army.*! 
The South could never depend on a steady flow of goods from abroad, but 
the quantity of supplies which did slip in kept Southern armies fighting 
much longer than would otherwise have been possible. 
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39 Marcus W. Price, “Ships that Tested the Blockade of the Carolina Ports, 1861-1865,” 
The American Neptune, VIII (1948), 196, 239-41; and Marcus W. Price, “Blockade 
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1865,” ibid., IX (1949), 41, 52-53. 

40 James Ford Rhodes, History of the Civil War, 1861-1865 (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1917), p. 366. 

41 Bell Irvin Wiley, The Life of Johnny Reb . . . (Indianapolis & New York: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., ©1943), p. 120; and James G. Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion ( Boston, New York, et al.: D. C. Heath & Co., ©1937), pp. 670-72; on the seizure 
of arms by state governors, see, for example, Henry T. Clark Letter Book, Governor’s 
Papers, 1861-1862, p. 243 (MSS, State Department of Archives, Raleigh, N.C.); 
Brown’s message to the Georgia legislature, Milledgeville, November 6, 1861, in 
Savannah Republican, November 8, 1861; Moore to Davis, New Orleans, April 1, 
1862, in The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1880- 
1901 ), Ser. I, Vol. 6, p. 869. 
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The Union Navy helped reduce the Confederacy. To say, however, that 
if the South had broken the blockade it would have ultimately whipped the 
Federal armies is not justified. Estimating what unlimited foreign com- 
merce would have meant to the Rebels is nice mental exercise but un- 
profitable. No accurate picture of the blockade’s influence can be made 
without an examination of the British and West Indian official records, 
private correspondence, company records, newspapers, and an exhaustive 
analysis of the materials in the United States. 


In Tribute 


KENNETH POWERS WILLIAMS, ONE OF OUR FINEST CIVIL WAR HISTORIANS and a 
member of the Editorial Advisory Board of Civil War History since its 
inception, passed away September 25, 1958. 

His Lincoln Finds a General: A Military Study of the Civil War is one of 
the classics on every Civil War bookshelf, yet it reflects only one of the 
facets of this brilliant, many-sided man—educator, mathematician, astrono- 
mer, soldier-citizen, as well as great historian. 

Williams’ interest in military history stemmed from his own career as an 
army officer in both World Wars and as former Chief of Staff of the Indiana 
National Guard. At Indiana University, where Professor Williams estab- 
lished the Army ROTC in 1917, there has been created the Colonel K. P. 
Williams Memorial Award. Each spring, under the terms of the award, the 
top five freshmen in the American military history course will receive 
Williams’ great book, Lincoln Finds a Gene ral. 





Sketches from the Field 


The editors of Civil War History believe the 
set of illustrations which follow are among the 
more interesting documentary records we have 
ever been privileged to publish. They are re- 
produced from sketches made at the battle of 
Gettysburg by Alexander Meinung, a member 
of the 26th Regiment of North Carolina. Pre- 
served by his daughter, Ruth Meinung, they 
appear here by her courtesy and that of Donald 
M. McCorkle, Director of the Moravian Music 
Foundation, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
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Andrew Forest Muir was graduated from Rice 
Institute, Houston, and took his doctorate at the 
University of Texas in 1949. A Guggenheim 
Fellow, 1957-1958, he has written for many schol- 
arly journals. His grandfather was a Welsh immi- 
grant who served in Cook’s Regiment with Dick 
Dowling, the subject of his article. 


Dick Dowling and 
The Battle of Sabine Pass 


ANDREW FOREST MUIR 


DICK DOWLING'’S MILITARY REPUTATION has overshadowed his other qualities 
and performances—he was a shrewd and foresighted businessman, an 
early oil operator, and a public-spirited citizen—but his military exploits 
have never been described in detail. Some years after the end of the Re- 
bellion, Jefferson Davis remarked in a public address in New Orleans that 
the Battle of Sabine Pass “was more remarkable than the battle of Ther- 
mopylae, and, when it has orators and poets to celebrate it, will be so 
esteemed by mankind.” Davis was not the first to compare Sabine Pass 
with Thermopylae, for three days after the battle, the Houston Tri-Weekly 
Telegraph had remarked editorially, “Sabine Pass is the new Thermop- 
ylae.”* The present-day obscurity and low repute of the battle is probably 
the result of its having been treated exclusively by orators and rhymesters 
and never by historians. 

Out of obscurity, Richard William Dowling appeared, at the age of nine- 
teen, in Houston, Texas, in 1857. He is said to have been born in Tuam, 


1 Confederate Veteran, IX (March, 1901), 120. Davis also described the Battle of 
Sabine Pass as having “no parallel in the annals of ancient or modern warfare” and 
as “without parallel in ancient or modern war.” Davis to John F. Elliott, Beauvoir, 
Miss., July 29, 1884, ibid., IX (August, 1901), 367, and Jefferson Davis, The Rise 
and Fall of the Confederate Government (2 vols.; New York: D. Appleton and Co., 
1881), II, 239. 

2 Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, September 11, 1863. See also obituary in Houston 
Daily Telegraph, September 25, 1867. 
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County Galway, Ireland, some time between May and July, 1838, one of 
seven children of William and Mary Dowling. The surviving five of this 
brood all lived later in Texas, but how or why or when they got there can 
not be determined.’ The first record of Dick Dowling is his marriage, on 
November 30, 1857, to Annie Elizabeth (or Elizabeth Ann) Odlum, daugh- 
ter of Benjamin Odlum, an Irish Catholic who had participated in the 
Battle of Refugio against General Urrea during the Texan Revolution.‘ 
The young couple exchanged their vows in a private dwelling in Houston 
before the Reverend N. Feltin, pastor of St. Vincent’s Church.> To this 
union, that appears to have been a singularly happy one, five children 
were born, the last twenty-three days before Dowling’s death, but Dowling 
and his wife had the misfortune to bury three of them.® 

Dowling was a handsome man. He had a fair and rosy complexion, blue 
eyes, and reddish brown hair. He liked people and got along well with 
them, and there was always a smile on his lips. Until his death at the age of 
twenty-nine, he looked boyish, and everyone thought him younger than he 
was.” 

Two months before his marriage, Dowling had become the sole owner 
of a saloon. On October 6, he had purchased the lease and fixtures of the 
Lone Star Hall, a two-storied building on the southeast corner of Main and 
Prairie, where Schulte-United is now located. On the ground floor was the 
bar and above it “a PLEASANT AND CAPACIOUS BILLIARD SALOON, 
inferior to none in the State.” The saloon itself was known as the Shades,’ 
in recognition, it is said, of the sycamore and cottonwood trees that lined 
the two streets.® In a newspaper advertisement Dowling stated that he of- 
fered the drinking public a choice assortment of champagne, creme de 


3 Frances Robertson Sackett, Dick Dowling (Houston: Gulf Publishing Co., ©1937), 
pp. 1-5. Another account shows that Dowling was born in July, 1836, but this date 
does not agree with his age at the time of death as Sackett’s does. See Mrs. R. F. 
Pray, Dick Dowling’s Battle; An Account of the War between the States in the 
Eastern Gulf Coast Region of Texas (San Antonio: The Naylor Co., 1936), p. 129. 

4 “Benjamin Odlum, Irish Colonist in Texas,” Frontier Times, XXVIII (April, 1951), 
194-96. 

5 Marriage records of Harris County, Texas (MSS, County Clerk’s office, Houston), 
C, 443; Galveston Weekly News, December 8, 1857; Liber Matrimoniorum, Ecclesia 
Sti Vincenti a Paulo in praesidio Houston, Texas, 1840-1914 (MS, office of pastor, 
Annunciation Roman Catholic Church, Houston), No. 69, printed in Sackett, op. 
cit., p. 10. 

6 Sackett, op. cit., pp. 12-15. 

7 Memorandum made by Dowling’s sister, Mrs. J. B. Cato, of Galveston, Texas, 
courtesy of Dowling’s grandnephew, J. A. Collerain, of Houston, November 17, 
1950; letter of Margaret L. Watson, Beaumont, August 29, 1899, in Galveston 
Daily News, September 3, 1899. 

8 Houston Republic, January 30, 1858. 

9S. O. Young, True Stories of Old Houston and Houstonians; Historical and Per- 

sonal Sketches (Galveston: Oscar Springer, 1913), p. 211. 
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Bouzy, port, claret, and brandy, as well as first-rate cigars.’ From the first 
he was a master of press relations. At the end of 1857 he sent a round of 
eggnog to the employees of the two local newspapers. The editor of the 
Houston Republic reciprocated the gift by commending Dowling as a 
“worthy young man” and his billiard saloon as “the best in the State.”™ 
Early in 1859, Dowling inaugurated the use of illuminating gas in Houston 
by installing gas lights in the Shades at a cost of $675."* That he was able 
to spend so large a sum on improvements suggests that his business was 
flourishing. 

The billiard hall appears to have been a gambling hall, and Dowling 
soon closed it.’ Thereafter, the upstairs room was used as an assembly hall 
for organizations, and Dowling was soon numbered on the rosters of two of 
these. On April 13, 1858, a group of citizens met in the Lone Star Hall to 
organize a hook and ladder fire company. As the twenty-year-old Protec- 
tion Fire Company No. 1 was then inactive, the new group chose to call 
themselves Houston Fire Company No. 1. A short while later, though, Pro- 
tection came back to life, whereupon the new company selected the name 
of Houston Hook and Ladder Company No. 1.'* Dowling became a mem- 
ber of the company, subscribing his name to the constitution and bylaws 
on April 17,5 and was appointed to the relief committee charged with visit- 
ing sick members and providing them with such monetary relief as they 
required not to exceed $15.00.!* The minutes of the company do not reveal 
the members’ interest in fancy uniforms, parades, and balls. At the begin- 
ning of 1859 the Houston Light Artillery, one of the many military com- 
panies in town that provided an outlet for social ambitions as well as for 
military interests, selected the Lone Star Hall as its armory." As early as 
the beginning of 1860, Dowling was a private in this outfit."* On May 5 of 
that year the company gave at the Old Capitol a ball that was described as 
the “most brilliant affair of the year.” On occasion the company marched 
in parades.” The captain was an attorney, William Edwards, who was at 


10 Houston Republic, January 30, 1858. 

11 Ibid.; Houston Weekly Telegraph, December 30, 1857. 

12 Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, January 14, 1859. Nine years later a dealer in gas 
appliances gave Dowling as a reference, and his estate included a set of gas fix- 
tures. Houston Daily Telegraph, July 14, 1867; Deed Records of Harris County, 
Texas (MSS, County Clerk’s office, Houston), VII, 284. 

8 a op. cit., pp. 211-13. Young was unaware that Dowling had owned the 
Shades. 

14 Minutes Houston Hook & Ladder Company, 1858-1868 (MSS, Houston Public 
Library, Houston ), pp. 3-5. 

15 Ibid., pp. 24, 230. 

16 Ibid., pp. 7, 18. 

17 Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, February 21, 1859. 

18 [bid., February 1, 1860. 

19 Tbid., May 6, 1859. 

% Ibid., February 21, 1859. 
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the same time the local leader of the Knights of the Golden Circle, an 
ambitious and visionary secret organization that hoped to establish a slave 
empire out of southern United States and northern Mexico.” 

Not all of Dowling’s time was devoted to his family, his business, and his 
fire and military companies, for, during the summer of 1858, he attended 
a class in electro-biology conducted by one Lawrence Hale, and he joined 
twenty-two other class members in testifying to Hale’s status as a lecturer 
and a gentleman and to the pleasure, amusement, and instruction he gave 
the class.?? Also, Dowling, unlike many other aliens of his time, on July 
26, 1858, was admitted to United States citizenship.” 

In January, 1860, Dowling sold the Shades and opened a new saloon, the 
Bank of Bacchus, farther downtown, on the southwest corner of Main and 
Congress. At the end of the month he inserted in the newspapers an adver- 
tisement that he liked so well he continued to use it as long as he remained 
in business. In the advertisement he announced himself as president and 
cashier and offered exchange in brandy, rum, whiskey, champagne, claret, 
and port.** The Bank of Bacchus was located in one of the oldest buildings 
in Houston, if indeed not the oldest. It was a block-long edifice on the west 
side of Main Street between Congress and Preston, built in 1837 and known 
as Long Row. Dowling’s saloon was not to remain long in this building, 
for during the early morning of March 10, a fire broke out in a restaurant, 
and before the flames were extinguished they had consumed not only the 
whole building but another block as well.” Almost immediately, however, 
Dowling reopened the Bank at the corner of Fannin and Congress, across 
the street from the courthouse.”* Always alert to the value of publicity, 
he continued to keep the press supplied with refreshments. At the end of 
April he sent the printers of the Houston Telegraph a “round of ‘kiss me 
quick and go,’ a new and fancy drink of his mixture, the flavor of which 
lingers on the palate like the memory of a dream of paradise and houris.”” 

His liquor business at this time was not confined to the Bank. In the sum- 
mer of 1860 one of his fellow-publicans fell into his debt, and Dowling ac- 
cepted a lien on the Hudgpeth Bathing Saloon, to which a bar was at- 
tached. A few days later Dowling took title to the business,* which was 


21 [bid., Feb 1, 1860. 

22 Houston Weekly Telegraph, July 28, 1858. 

23 Probate Minutes of Harris County, Texas (MSS, County Clerk’s office, Houston), 
D, 336. 

*4 Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, February 8, 1860, partially reprinted in Writers’ 
Program of the Work Projects Administration, comps., Houston; A History and 
Guide (Houston: The Ansom Jones Press, 1942), p. 69; advertisement, dated Janu- 
ary 30, 1860, in Houston Weekly Telegraph, October 23, 1860. 

25 Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, March 10, 1860. 

28 Houston Weekly Telegraph, January 29, 1861. 

27 Ibid., May 1, 1860. 

28 Deed Records of Harris County, Texas, X, 359-60, 384-85, 394-95. 
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located in the neighborhood of the present Southern Pacific passenger 
station. How long he operated the place cannot be determined from the 
scanty records. 

In the meantime, as Dowling’s business interests prospered, growing 
sectional tension and the mouthing of southern fire-eaters increased the 
prospect of war. Throughout the South the number of militia companies 
grew at a great rate. During the summer of 1860 Dowling became as- 
sociated with a militia company of infantry commanded by his wife's 
uncle, Frederick H. Odlum. This company, the Davis Guards, was in- 
corporated under a general state law.” Its muster roll for September 15, 
1860, listed four officers, eight noncommissioned officers, forty-three pri- 
vates, and a secretary. Dowling was first lieutenant and as a banker, also 
the treasurer. In the company were three other of Dowling’s relatives, 
in addition to Odlum: his brother, Patrick Emmett Dowling, and his 
wife's brother, Edward John Odlum, were privates; and a sister's husband, 
Patrick H. Hennessy, was second sergeant. By October, the officers had 
received their commissions from Governor Sam Houston, the treasurer had 
some $150 on hand, and a local editor expected the company to parade soon 
in obedience to the state militia act.*! Dowling’s activities during the Re- 
bellion can only be described in terms of the Davis Guards. 

Immediately after the election of Lincoln in November, 1860, Dowling 
shared in the excitement over the fate of the South. With 221 others, he 
signed a petition calling a public meeting in Houston for November 14. At 
the meeting held on that date, those assembled requested the governor to 
convene the legislature.** This Sam Houston refused to do, whereupen the 
people of the state resorted to revolution: They elected a convention that 
promptly passed an ordinance of secession purporting to take Texas out of 
the Union. Having deposed Governor Houston, the convention then turned 
its attention to the United States troops stationed in Texas. One of the areas 
in which the army had installations was the lower Rio Grande Valley. A 
call went out from Austin for militia companies to assemble at Galveston 
and proceed to the Rio Grande to dispossess the Union forces there. Seven 
companies responded, four from Galveston, one from Fort Bend County, 
and two from Houston—one of them Captain Odlum’s Davis Guards. The 
several companies, numbering 500 rank and file, were united into a regi- 
ment under the command of Colonel John Salmon Ford.* Three of the 
companies, including the Davis Guards, went aboard the “Union Tug” at 


2H. P. N. Gammel, comp., The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 . . . (10 vols.; Austin: 
The Gammel Book Co., 1898), IV, 1092-94. 

3 Deed Records of Harris County, Texas, X, 423. 

31 Houston Weekly Telegraph, October 9, 1860. 

32 Ibid., November 13, 20, 1860. 


33 Galveston News, February 28, 1861, reprinted in Houston Weekly Telegraph, 
March 5, 1861; Dallas Herald, March 6, 1861. 
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Galveston, but Captain Odlum concluded that the boat was unseaworthy 
and promptly removed his men. This action led to a dispute between him 
and the colonel commanding, but Ebenezer B. Nichols, commissioner ap- 
pointed by the convention, interposed and ordered the Davis Guards to 
board the steamship “Gen. Rusk.” The six other companies followed the 
Davis Guards aboard this ship and the schooner “Shark” that it had in tow. 
As the ships left the Galveston wharf, a large crowd cheered heartily, and 
some citizens fired an artillery salute.** 

The vessels arrived at Brazos Santiago on February 21. There a Union 
lieutenant surrendered his small body of men, and the seven militia com- 
panies disembarked. The Federals lowered the Stars and Stripes, and Lieu- 
tenant Sidney A. Sherman, of the Lone Star Rifles, ran up a Texas flag, as 
the Galveston Artillery fired a thirty-three-gun salute. But Fort Brown at 
Brownsville refused to surrender until ordered to do so by General David 
Twiggs in San Antonio. When the Union forces finally surrendered, the 
Texans moved up from Brazos Island and occupied Fort Brown.* 

While Colonel Ford was absent from Brazos Santiago, negotiating with 
the Union authorities, Captain Odlum (solicitous of his men’s well-being 
and exerting a strong personal influence over them despite the fact he was 
a strict disciplinarian) got into a disagreement over billeting with another 
of the captains. As a result, Lieutenant Colonel Hugh McLeod disbanded 
the Davis Guards for mutinous and disorderly conduct, and refused to 
honor Odlum’s request for a court-martial. But Colonel Ford reinstated the 
company upon his return from Brownsville.** During their stay at Brazos 
Santiago, the Davis Guards added to their numbers, on February 26, two 
men who had deserted from the Union Army at Ringgold Barracks.*" The 
Guards remained in Brownsville until March 13, and on the 18th they ar- 
rived back in Houston, having traveled to Galveston by ship and then up to 
Houston aboard the Galveston, Houston and Henderson Railroad. They 
returned with the feeling that they had been most unjustly treated. 


% Volunteer, “The Davis Guards,” in Houston Weekly Telegraph, March 26, 1861. 

35 Houston Weekly Telegraph, March 5, 1861; John S. Ford to J. C. Robertson, 
Brownsville, February 22, 1861, in The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of 
the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1880-1901), Ser. I, Vol. 53, p. 651; hereinafter cited on O.R., 
followed by the series number in Roman numerals, the volume number in Arabic, 
the part number (if any), and the page, as O.R., I, 53, p. 651. See also “Memoirs 
of John Salmon Ford” (typescript in Archives Division, Texas State Library, Aus- 
tin), pp. 929-32, 937-38, 998-1002. 

36 Volunteer, “The Davis Guards,” in Houston Weekly Telegraph, March 26, 1861. 

37 Ibid., May 5, 1861. 

38 Ibid., March 19, 1861; E. B. Nichols, commissioner and financial agent for the state 
of Texas, to J. C. Robertson, November 3, 1861, in Ernest William Winkler, comp., 
Journal of the Secession Convention of Texas, 1861 ({Austin]: Texas Library and 
Historical Commission, [1913]), p. 348. 
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Following their return from the Rio Grande, the company remained idle 
in Houston for five months.* Seemingly, the difficulties they had become 
involved in during the expedition had prejudiced state authorities against 
them, but in Houston they were well treated by their fellow-citizens. Friars 
Augustino da San Damiano d'Asti and Felix Zoppa da Connobio, O.S.F., 
vacated the presbytery attached to St. Vincent’s Church and turned it over 
to the company. In addition, the priests aroused a spirit of patriotism in 
their flock, many of whom were of alien origin.“ Houston businessmen and 
patriotic ladies, including the Ladies Aid Association of Houston, supplied 
the company with clothing and other necessities, and three local politicians 
—Francis Richard Lubbock, Peter W Gray, and A. N. Jordan—wrote the 
governor and the adjutant general in their behalf. Finally, on August 13, 
Governor Edward Clark accepted the Guards for service in Van Dorn’s 
regiment.*! At the time they were described as a fine body of brawny Irish, 
most of them mature men.” 

Within two weeks the company was ordered to Galveston, where, qn 
October 26, it became Company F of Cook’s (or the First Texas) Regi- 
ment, Heavy Artillery, Confederate States Army. On August 27, a num- 
ber of the company wrote the editor of the Houston Weekly Telegraph re- 
porting that they were conducting themselves splendidly, that Galvestoni- 
ans were treating them fairly, and that they were increasing in numbers 
and attaining proficiency in drill.“ The Ladies Aid Association of Houston 
kept them supplied with wearing apparel, and in addition sent blankets 
for new recruits. Captain Odlum acknowledged the women’s assistance 
in a newspaper letter in which he assured them that the company 


... Will ever treasure as their richest jewels the memory of the patriotic donors. 
And whether on the battle field, or enduring the privations of a soldier's life, this 
noble action on the part of the fair ones of Houston shall animate and impel them 


to rival the bravest in the fight, and yield to none in calm endurance and soldier- 
like conduct. 46 


% Houston Weekly Telegraph, August 14, 1861. 

0 F. H. Odlum, R. W. Dowling, W. P. Cunningham, and P. W. Hennessy to Rev. 
Messrs. Augustin de Aosti [sic] and Felix, Galveston, August 28, 1861, ibid., Sep- 
tember 4, 1861. 

*! Members of the Davis Guards to editor, Galveston, August 27-28, 1861, ibid., 
September 4, 1861. 

2 Ibid., August 14, 1861. 

#3 Edward F. Witsell, Adjutant General, U.S.A., to writer, August 22, 1949. 

44 Members of the Davis Guards to editor, Galveston, August 27, 1861, in Houston 
Weekly Telegraph, September 4, 1861. 

4 Ibid., October 30, 1861. 

46 F. H. Odlum to E. H. Cushing, Camp at Eagle Grove, November 17, 1861, in 
Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, November 25, 1861, and Houston Weekly Tele- 
graph, November 27, 1861. 
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Some time during the late autumn or early winter, the Davis Guards 
were sent to Fort Hebert on Virginia Point, at the mainland end of the 
Galveston, Houston and Henderson Railroad causeway. Thinking them- 
selves permanently stationed on the island, they had given away their tents 
earlier, and they now made no attempt to build barracks at the Point, as 
they might have done had they not expected to return to Galveston Island. 
When cold weather came on, their dissatisfaction grew with their discom- 
fort, and Second Lieutenant William P. Cunningham complained to the 
commanding general that he feared the men would think themselves 
slighted on account of their religion and national origin.*” Despite their 
dissatisfaction, they continued to perform efficiently, and a newspaper 
correspondent reported that Cook’s regiment was the best drilled artillery 
he had ever seen and that it handled cannon as easily as a hunter handled 
a rifle. In a muster roll made on the last day of 1861, Captain Odlum re- 
ported a total strength of ninety-three, of whom eight privates were sick 
and one in arrest, while another had died during the month.” 

In March, 1862, the Davis Guards were back in Galveston,™ and in July 
they varied the monotony of military life by fighting a fire in George Ball's 
kitchen on Tremont Street until the fire department arrived. For this 
service Ball rewarded them with a gift of $100.5! Odlum had the confidence 
of his superiors, and when Colonel Joseph J. Cook and his staff officers 
were obliged to go up to headquarters, he left Odlum in charge of the Post 
of Galveston.** On the last day of August, Major E. Van Harter reported 
that the discipline and instruction of Company F were good, the men 
“active & able bodied,” their arms—percussion muskets with bayonets—in 
good order, their accoutrements complete though the cartridge boxes were 
imperfect, and their clothing much worn. 

At the beginning of October, Companies F and H, with Odlum in com- 
mand, manned Fort Point, near the present Galveston landing of the 
Bolivar Point ferry. They had but one gun, a 10-pounder. On the morning 


47 Last page of letter signed Wm. P. Cunningham, 2 Lieut “J Davis Guards” in War 
Department Coll. of Confederate Records (MSS, National Archives, Washington, 
D.C.), Rolls of Co. F, lst Reg., Texas Heavy Art. 

48 Sioux [W. P. Doran] to editor, Galveston, December 13, 1861, in Houston Weekly 
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23, 1902. 

49 Muster roll for November 30, 1861-December 31, 1861, certified by F. H. Odlum, 
commanding, in War Department Coll. of Confederate Records. 

50 Houston Weekly Telegraph, March 26, 1862. 

51 H. C. B. to editor, Galveston, July 25, 1862, in Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, July 
28, 1862, and Houston Weekly Telegraph, July 30, 1862. 

52 H. C. B. to editor, Galveston, August 29, 1862, in Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, 
September 1, 1862. 

53 Endorsement on muster roll for June 30-August 31, 1862, certified by R. W. Dowl- 
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of October 4, five Federal steamers with a mortar boat in tow crossed the 
bar into Galveston Harbor and turned their twenty guns on the fort. The 
10-pounder was soon disabled, whereupon Odlum ordered the gun spiked 
and the barracks set afire. The two companies then retreated across the 
low, open country to the city of Galveston.™ In the next four days, the Con- 
federate military forces on the island moved with their supplies to Virginia 
Point, and a Federal force assumed command in Galveston. The com- 
mander of the occupying troops agreed not to destroy the railroad bridge 
across West Bay (although he refused to permit any trains to run into 
town) so that provisions might continue to be brought into Galveston for 
the civilians who had not fled to Houston. The Confederate troops at 
Virginia Point, with virtually nothing to do except to watch the railroad 
bridge, continued in the best of spirits and feasted on chickens that foraging 
parties into Galveston had pressed into service.** During an artillery prac- 
tice in late December, according to a newspaper correspondent, they 
proved themselves better gunners than the enemy.” 


» 


In the meantime, Major General John Bankhead Magruder, at his head- 
quarters in Houston, was planning the recapture of Galveston. On Decem- 
ber 31, two cotton-clad steamboats left Trinity Bay for Galveston, and at 
sundown the land forces at Virginia Point made preparations to set out for 
the city. The field artillery had been placed on railroad cars that were 
pushed across the bridge and into the outskirts of the city, where they 


were unloaded. Though the moon was shining brightly, a column three 
miles long moved into the city without detection. As the new year began, 
Federal gunboats started bombarding the Confederate positions. Women 
in night clothes, dragging screaming children by the hand, fled to the Gulf 
beach, while dogs set to howling. The superior Federal gunfire forced the 
Confederates to drop back. At dawn, the cotton-clads arrived and opened 
fire on the Federal ships. The land forces moved forward, and Cook’s regi- 
ment stormed Kuhn’s Wharf, where the 42d Massachusetts Regiment was 
quartered. The cotton-clads disabled the Federal ship “Harriet Lane,” and 
soon thereafter the 42d Massachusetts surrendered. 

The Davis Guards had been in the midst of the action. A newspaper 
correspondent reported that 


54 Joseph J. Cook to R. M. Franklin, Fort Hébert, October 9, 1862, in O.R., I, 15, pp. 
151-53, reprinted in O. M. Roberts, “Texas,” in Clement A. Evans, ed., Confederate 
Military History (12 vols.; Atlanta: Confederate Publishing Co., 1899), XI, 73-75; 
F. H. Odlum and T,. J. Catching to editor, Virginia Point, October 14, 1862, in 
Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, October 20, 1862, and Houston Weekly Telegraph, 
October 22, 1862. 

55 F, Flake to the press of Texas, Galveston, October 9, 1862, in Houston Tri-Weekly 
Telegraph, October 13, 1862, citing Der Union (Galveston). 

56 Sioux to editor, Virginia Point, December 17, 1862, in Houston Tri-Weekly Tele- 
graph, December 19, 1862. ; 
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. . the artillery boys acted nobly and have covered themselves with glory. 
They manned their guns as nimbly as though they were behind breastworks. 
Where all did so well, I feel cautious to draw comparisons; the Irish boys sur- 
passed the expectations of their friends.5* 


During the engagement, four men in Company F were wounded: Junior 
First Lieutenant J. K. Madden with a slight shell wound in the breast; 
Private John Hassett with a severe shell wound in the same place; Private 
John Gleason with a slight gunshot wound in the foot; and Private Joseph 
Wilson with gunshot wounds in the arm and foot. Of these, Gleason died 
of tetanus on January 11, at the General Hospital in Houston. After the 
battle, Company F was given passes to Houston and on January 4 a number 
of them “kicked up a rumpus” on the Houston courthouse square, in which 
three shots were fired. One of the men was shot through the hand, and 
another had his leg broken. 

The Davis Guards won wide acclaim for the recapture of Galveston, but 
they received even higher praise for their part in a naval engagement later 
in January that cleared Union blockading vessels from the outlet of Sabine 
Lake. The Confederate force in that engagement comprised two steam 
vessels that had been outfitted at Orange: the “Josiah H. Bell” of about 182 
tons and the “Uncle Ben” of about 135 tons. Aboard the “Josiah H. Bell” 
was a 64-pound rifled gun made by the Tredegar Works in Richmond and 
hauled overland from Alexandria, Louisiana.*' This gun appears officially 
to have been named Magruder, in honor of the commanding general, but 
the Irish gunners who manned it referred to it affectionately as Annie, in 
honor of Dowling’s wife. Before the scheduled engagement, some 300 
men from Pyron’s, Spaight’s, and Cook’s regiments had been sent from 
Galveston to Orange and put aboard the two ships. Under command of 
Major Oscar M. Watkins, the expedition steamed down the Sabine River 
in the late afternoon of January 18. At eight, they anchored in Sabine Lake, 
and within an hour a severe wet norther struck the area with driving winds 
that blew most of the water out of the lake, leaving the ships stranded. 
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During the entire next day, the men aboard were cold and damp; and in 
addition they had but sour and wormy cornmeal to eat. Major Watkins 
solved the problem of his personal discomfort by commandeering the hos- 
pital stores and going on a binge. Captain Charles Fowler, in command 
of the “Josiah H. Bell,” assumed effective though informal command of the 
expedition. On the morning of the 20th, the weather moderated, and a 
foraging squad was sent to the prairie, where they shot two beeves. By 
noon, when the tide had risen sufficiently to float the two ships, they got 
under way immediately and proceeded down the lake toward the Gulf. 
Early on the morning of the 21st, they crossed the bar and set out in hot 
pursuit of two lurking Federal blockaders—the sloop “Morning Light,” 
with a rifled piece on the poop and a battery of eight 32-pounders, and the 
schooner “Velocity” (also called “Fairy”), with two 12-pound guns vari- 
ously described as Napoleons, Dahlgrens, and Parrotts. For thirty miles the 
chase proceeded. The “Josiah H. Bell” was the faster of the pursuing vessels 
and was the first to come up to the enemy. As Captain Odlum was actin 
chief of ordnance, the gunners were under the immediate command of 
Lieutenant Dowling. The men manning the Magruder were entirely ex- 
posed, with Dowling in the most dangerous position of all, but not a man 
flinched. At two and a half miles, Dowling opened up with his rifled gun. 
After two shots, a third shell was run in, but it stuck in the barrel. Odlum 
and Dowling, by brute force, soon rammed the shell home, and the bom- 
bardment continued. The gunners poured ten or twelve shots into the 
“Morning Light.” The first struck a main yard, another her quarter boat on 
the port side, a third her deck, and a fourth her main rigging. When the 
“Josiah H. Bell” got into rifle range, the sharpshooters aboard opened fire, 
and Captain John Dillingham of the “Morning Light” struck his flag. In the 
meantime, the “Uncle Ben” overpowered the “Velocity.”® 

Upon boarding the “Morning Light,” Dowling seized the master’s mate 
and went down to the magazine, which he found flooded. He ordered the 
magazine pumped out, and, when it was again dry, he discovered that all 
of the munitions except for some 200 cartridges were in good order.® With 
the two captured ships in tow, the Confederate vessels returned to Sabine 
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Pass. By this time, Major Watkins had sobered sufficiently to resume com- 
mand. The “Velocity” was safely taken across the bar into Sabine Lake, but 
in obedience to Watkins’ order, the “Morning Light” was anchored outside 
for lightering. By the time most of her stores and part of her armament 
were removed, a new Union blockading fleet had arrived, and the Con- 
federates fired the ship to prevent its recapture. 

In Houston, Watkins’ first dispatch about the engagement was read 
from a window of the Telegraph office, and the town went wild. The en- 
thusiastic townspeople rent the air with cheers and rang the public and 
church bells.® In the meantime, at Sabine Pass, the men aboard the “Josiah 
H. Bell” celebrated with a dinner featuring five meats: pork, mutton, roast 
beef, chicken, and turkey.” Major Watkins handsomely commended the 
Davis Guards in his report,” and in the spring the Confederate Congress 
tendered its thanks for the victory to Watkins and the officers and men 
under his command.” 

For one day less than a year following the capture of the “Morning 
Light,” the Davis Guards were stationed at Sabine Pass, and seemingly, for 
most of the period, they had little to do other than routine chores.” Sabine 
Pass is a strait some six miles long and not quite a mile wide connecting the 
Gulf of Mexico with Sabine Lake, at the extreme southeastern corner of 
Texas. Just above the pass at this time was the town of Sabine City, which 
had been a prosperous and thriving community before the Rebellion. It 
had had a large hotel run by one Dorman and his wife,”* a sawmill owned 
by one Wingate,”> and a weekly newspaper, the Sabine Pass Times.” A 
railroad, the Eastern Texas, had been built from a railhead a short distance 
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out of town to within a mile or two of Beaumont.” In July, 1862, a British 
steamer had come through the blockade and docked at the town, and a 
short while later a yellow fever epidemic was raging in the area.” A num- 
ber of Federal sorties had occurred in the immediate neighborhood,” and 
on October 30, 1862, a Federal ship, in retaliation for having been fired on 
by a small number of Confederate scouts, shelled the town and caused 
some $100,000 of damage.*° The Federal blockade had just about put an 
end to commerce out of Sabine Lake, but in anticipation of a resumed 
traffic, Confederate authorities had stockpiled several thousand bales of 
cotton at Niblett’s Bluff, on the Sabine River, a few miles above Orange.* 

The April, 1863, muster roll of the Davis Guards showed the company 
at Sabine Pass. It aggregated at that time but seventy-three men present 
and absent, including twenty-one enlisted men assigned to the company on 
extra or daily duty and seven of its own privates assigned to detached 
service.®? In June, the company was aboard the steamship “Josiah H. Bell” 
in charge of a 24-pound iron gun and a 12-pound mountain howitzer. As 
the Federal forces had previously destroyed Fort Sabine, some two miles 
below Sabine City, Colonel V. Sulakowski, Corps of Engineers, built a new 
fort, wholly of earth, several hundred yards above the original fort. This 
earth structure was sometimes called Fort Sabine but more frequently 
Fort Griffin, in honor of Lieutenant Colonel W. H. Griffin, who com- 
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manded the Post of Sabine Pass.® It is said that the last of six guns was 
installed in the fort on September 6, but, whether this statement is correct 
or not, it seems definite that the Davis Guards had been practicing for 
some time from the fort. Governor Lubbock later reported that the com- 
pany had placed two buoys in the channels through Sabine Pass for 
practice firing.*” 

The Davis Guards were responsible for what was, without question, the 
most brilliant victory of the Confederate forces in Texas. This was the 
Battle of Sabine Pass that took place on the Feast of the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, September 8, 1863. For bravery this engagement 
ranks with the Defense of the Alamo, and for military results with the 
Battle of San Jacinto. 

After Maximilian and his French troops had occupied the valley of 
Mexico in 1863, President Lincoln was anxious to re-establish Federal con- 
trol over Texas so that he might have some nearby base to bolster a stiff 
representation against the disregard of the Monroe Doctrine by Napoleon 
III. After the fall of Vicksburg and Port Hudson in July and the re-estab- 
lishment of Federal control over the entire Mississippi River, the President 
thought the time was ripe for a movement into Texas,®* but General Grant 
and other general officers thought it would be more advantageous to oc- 
cupy Mobile and begin squeezing the heart of the Confederacy. On 
August 6, Major General Nathaniel P. Banks, the commanding general of 
the Department of the Gulf, was ordered to establish Federal authority 
in some point in Texas to be selected by him.® Banks immediately began 
laying plans. The Nineteenth Army Corps under Major General William 
B. Franklin was chosen for the expedition. Although Lincoln had sug- 
gested, but not ordered, the occupation of some point in West Texas, 
Banks saw the possibility of striking at the heart of Confederate Texas.® 
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From almost the beginning of the war, the headquarters of the District of 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona had been in Houston. This location had 
been selected because of the several railroad lines radiating out of that 
city. Before the outbreak of the Rebellion, Houston had been served by 
five railroads. The Buffalo Bayou, Brazos and Colorado ran from Harris- 
burg to Alleyton on the Colorado River; the Houston and Texas Central 
from Houston to Millican above Navasoto; the Galveston, Houston and 
Henderson from Houston to Galveston; the Houston Tap and Brazoria 
from Houston to East Columbia on the Brazos River, connecting with the 
B.B.B. & C. at what is now Pierce Junction; and the Texas and New 
Orleans from Houston to Beaumont (track had also been laid from Beau- 
mont to Orange, but no motive power or rolling stock was ever run on this 
segment; long before Appomattox, the ties had rotted out and the rails had 
rusted). At Beaumont, the T. & N.O. was but a mile or two from the rail- 
road of the Eastern Texas that ran almost, but not quite, to Sabine City.” 

Banks knew from his intelligence reports that the Confederate forces in 
Texas were few and that if the United States Army could reach the line of 
the T. & N.O., it could push without much opposition into Houston, from 
which point it could recapture Galveston by a rear attack and could also 
fan out through the most populous portion of the state. The plans were im- 
peccable and fitted the facts. Had they been executed with a reasonable 
degree of efficiency, there can be no question that most of Texas would 
have been returned to the bosom of the United States in September, 1863. 

Knowing that Confederate troops had fortified Sabine Pass, Banks laid 
out a tactical plan by which the Union force would be landed on the hard 
sand beach skirting the Gulf of Mexico at a point some twelve miles south- 
west of Sabine Pass. From that point, the army would move overland 
across Jefferson, Chambers, and Liberty counties to the railroad at or near 
the town of Liberty. After the fortification at Sabine Pass had been soft- 
ened by a joint naval and army attack, Banks would send in additional 
troops to occupy Beaumont and to join the force at Liberty for a push into 
Houston.®* Like the over-all plan, these tactical arrangements were without 
fault. Had the commanding general of the expedition not proved himself 
both incompetent and cowardly, the expedition doubtlessly would have 
been a brilliant success. 

The assembling of a large force in New Orleans could hardly be kept a 
secret from Confederate authorities, and as early as September 4, Major 
General Magruder warned that a force was outfitting at New Orleans for 
a demonstration against the Sabine Pass area. He ordered Colonel Sula- 
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kowski to strengthen the fortifications of the pass,** but before the Colonel 
could take action, the Federal expedition had arrived. 

Over 5000 infantry and five batteries of artillery, under command of 
Major General Franklin, assisted by three brigadier generals, left New 
Orleans on the evening of September 4, and on the 6th the force was joined 
at the entrance to Berwick Bay by a number of gunboats. The expedition 
then numbered twenty-seven craft. This force began assembling off Sabine 
Pass about midnight of the 6th, but as a result of one lieutenant’s losing his 
way, it was not until the 7th that the principal attacking unit reached the 
area.® 

Lieutenant Colonel Griffin, in command of the Post of Sabine Pass, was 
absent,®* and Captain Odlum was in temporary charge of headquarters at 
Sabine City®*’ and Lieutenant Dowling in immediate command of the 
Davis Guards at Fort Griffin. At two o'clock on the morning of the 7th, 
the sentry at Fort Griffin detected signal lights flashing in the Gulf. He in- 
formed Dowling, who put the fort in readiness for attack,® and for the re- 
mainder of the night the men lay on their arms.’ During the day that 
followed, Captain Odlum sent one or more couriers to Beaumont to notify 
the military commander there, and headquarters in Houston, of an im- 
pending attack. The message could not possibly have reached Beaumont 
in less than six hours, and actually it was not until the morning of the 8th 
that the Beaumont forces were alerted. Meanwhile, on the 7th, Odlum 
made additional preparations for the defense of Fort Griffin. Ammunition 
for the guns at the fort was stored in a house some distance away, and it 
was necessary to reassemble the wagon of a neighborhood man in order to 
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transport the ammunition to the fort.!°! Captain Odlum stationed Captain 
Andrew Daly’s scouts under Lieutenant Charles Harris behind some sand 
dunes near the old fort’? and sent Captain R. D. Keith’s company under 
Lieutenant Joseph O. Cassidy to serve as sharpshooters aboard the steam- 
boat “Uncle Ben.”!° Throughout the day the Federal fleet hovered at the 
pass.1°* That night, no doubt, the Davis Guardsmen said their Hail Marys 
with more than ordinary fervor in anticipation not only of impending 
battle but also of the birthday of the Mother of God. 

At 6:30 on the morning of the 8th, six steamers began sounding the bar, 
and two gunboats of their number came up and fired twenty-six rounds of 
shot at the fort, without eliciting a reply. The gunboats then retired.’ At 
eleven, the “Uncle Ben” steamed down the lake toward the fort, and one of 
the Federal ships fired three rounds at her.'% 

The apprehension and bungling of the Federal forces pass description. 
No attempt whatsoever was made to land at the point designated in Banks’s 
plan. Also, Franklin failed completely to exercise ordinary prudence. There 
is not one suggestion among the records of the action that he sent ashore & 
single scout to ferret out information of the Confederates’ location and 
number, although he almost certainly could have sent a number of them 
ashore at dark (if indeed not during daylight) without detection. Com- 
pletely disregarding the unoccupied and uninhabited beach along the 
Gulf, he concentrated all of his attention on Sabine Pass. A cursory inspec- 
tion showed that both shores of the pass were salt marshes and that the 
shallow water of the pass flowed over a bottom of silt that had washed 
down from the rivers flowing into the lake. Both the marshy shores and 
the muddy bottom made a landing in the pass difficult if not impossible. 
But instead of simply going around the point into the Gulf, Franklin finally 
fixed on a small inlet immediately above the old fort. This place he was 
sure had a sandy bottom and certainly had a sandy beach. But the position 
was well within range of Fort Griffin. With Lieutenant Frederick Crocker, 
in command of the naval forces, he laid out a plan for diverting the fire of 
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the fort so that 500 troops under Brigadier General Godfrey Weitzel could 
land. A shallow oyster reef divided the pass into two channels, one along 
the Texas shore and the other along that of the Louisiana. By sending a 
gunboat up the Texas channel, he would draw the fire of the fort. Then, 
when the pieces were laid, two gunboats would go up the Louisiana chan- 
nel. The gunners would have to re-lay their pieces. When they had done 
so, the gunboat in the Texas channel would steam at maximum speed up 
the Texas channel, all the while pouring a fire into the fort. Behind the 
first gunboat in the Texas channel, and protected by another gunboat, 
would come a transport, which would land Brigadier General Weitzel’s 
troops at the designated point.!” 

In the meantime, on the morning of the 8th, Acting Volunteer Major 
Leon Smith, in command of the marine department, at Beaumont, received 
Odlum’s dispatches of the former day. After wiring headquarters in Hous- 
ton and communicating with the forces at Orange and Niblett’s Bluff, he 
sent the troops at Beaumont aboard the steamboat “Roebuck” and started 
them down the Neches River. But as nine hours were required to steam to 
Sabine City and only six to ride, Smith, with Captain W. S. Good, of the 
ordnance department, set out by horseback. It was about nine o'clock in 
the morning when they, as well as the “Roebuck,” left Beaumont.’ At 
about the same time the ships “Josiah H. Bell” and the “Florilda” (belong- 
ing to the T. & N.O. Railroad), both with troops aboard, left Orange.’ 

Meanwhile, at Fort Griffin the Davis Guards, though alert, were calm. 
The earthwork fort had bastioned sides on the east, south, and west, and 
a redoubt on the north,” in which the men whiled away the time playing 
cards.’ The total armament of the fort comprised six guns—two 32-pound 
smoothbores, two 24-pound smoothbores, and two 32-pound howitzers— 
mounted en barbette.* Both junior lieutenants of the Davis Guards were 
absent,!!* and Captain Odlum assigned Lieutenant Nicholas H. Smith, 
Corps of Engineers, to assist Dowling. They were augmented by Assistant 
Surgeon George H. Bailey, who had left the hospital at Sabine City “to ad- 
minister Magruder pills to the enemy,” as Dowling later wrote."4 In addi- 
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tion to the three officers, forty enlisted men were in the fort."> The 
garrison was also assisted and encouraged by the townspeople of Sabine 
City, who knew that their safety depended upon the handful of men at 
Fort Griffin. Neal McGaffey butchered a beef, and Increase Burch dug up 
a patch of sweet potatoes. The ladies cooked the beef and potatoes, baked 
bread, biscuits, and cake, and brewed coffee. At noon, a Mrs. Vosburg took 
the food out to the fort in Mrs. Kate Dorman’s buggy.""® 

At three o'clock Major Smith and Captain Good arrived at Sabine City 
from Beaumont after a hard thirty-four mile ride.” Within half an hour 
the Federal forces went into action. 

At about 3:30, the Union gunboat “Clifton,” followed by the gunboat 
“Granite City” and the transport “Gen. Banks” (with Weitzel’s troops 
aboard), started up the Texas channel and the gunboats “Sachem” and 
“Arizona” up the Louisiana channel. Six transports—the “Suffolk” (serving 
as headquarters), “St. Charles,” “Landis,” “Exact,” “Laurel Hill,” and 
“Thomas”—lingered at the bar. For an hour, as the Federal gunboats 
ascended the channels, they fired at Fort Griffin. Their range and marks- 
manship obviously was deficient, for only one shot hit the fort, damaging 
the elevating hand wheel of one gun."!* The fort made no reply. Its de- 
fenders were in the “bomb-proofs” behind, while Dowling himself stood 
concealed in one corner of the bastion, watching the progress of the Fed- 
eral ships.“® In the meantime, the Federal forces could see dense smoke 
toward the head of the lake, and they believed that gunboats were on their 
way to the pass. The smoke came not from gunboats but from the “Roe- 
buck,” the “Josiah H. Bell,” and the “Florilda,” bearing down at full speed 
ahead with the aid of pine knots blazing beneath their boilers.” 

At about 4:30, the two Federal gunboats leading the parade up the two 
channels reached the buoys at which the Davis Guardsmen had been do- 
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ing practice firing.!2! Dowling immediately summoned his men to their 
stations, and he himself fired the first round. Exposed from the waist up, 
the men poured a deadly fire of 137 rounds into the boats without stopping 
to swab their guns. The shelling lasted thirty-five minutes. The thumb- 
stalls of two gunners burned away and seared their flesh to the bone. The 
guns, indeed, became so hot that it was not until three o’clock the next day 
that one could lay one’s hand on their barrels without discomfort.” 
During the firing, one of the howitzers went off its platform. One or two 
shots alone were required to get range, and thereafter, it was said, nota 
shot was wasted.!% Lieutenant Smith, in command of the two 24-pounders, 
had assigned one to Michael McKernan, and it was McKernan who put a 
round of shot through the steam drum of the “Sachem.” The guns were 
then turned on the “Clifton.” At this point, Major Smith, Captains Odlum 
and Good, and Acting Assistant Surgeon J. G. D. Murray, a civilian Scot 
physician of Sabine City, arrived at the fort. In token of the disabling of the 
“Sachem,” Major Smith and Lieutenants Dowling and Smith mounted the 
parapet and waved the garrison flag. Dowling asked the visiting officers 
for reinforcements, since his men “were becoming exhausted by the 
rapidity of . . . [their] fire,” and he had no replacements. Immediately, the 
officers retired to fetch back new troops that had just arrived at Sabine 
City.’ Before they had gone far, a round of shot carried away the tiller 
rope of the “Clifton,” thereby turning her into a sitting duck, and a few 
minutes later another round went through her steampipe. By now, the 
“Sachem” had raised a white flag, and some unauthorized person aboard 
the “Clifton” struck her flag. Her men, thinking the ship was about to 
explode, plunged overboard; Dowling, in the fort, thought that the Federal 
force was putting out a landing party and immediately prepared to change 
his fire to grape and canister. The gunboats behind the “Sachem” and 
“Clifton” were either damaged or demoralized, and immediately they, as 
well as the “Gen. Banks,” backed out to the bar. 

By this time some eighty men who had jumped overboard from the 
“Clifton” arrived at the shore, with hands upraised, and Dowling went to 
the water’s edge to receive their surrender. An officer aboard the ship 
hailed Dowling and asked for a surgeon. Dowling replied that he had no 
boat, whereupon one was sent out from the ship. Dowling and Surgeon 
Bailey returned in it to the “Clifton.” Aboard ship, Lieutenant Crocker 
presented his sword in surrender to Dowling, who then inspected the 
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magazine as Bailey set to work relieving the wounded. Having finished 
aboard the “Clifton,” Bailey went to the “Sachem” to minister to her 
wounded. (He was the first Confederate to board the ship.) The bursting 
of the ship’s steam drum had frightfully scalded a number of men, whom 
he treated by placing them in flour.!”* 

In the meantime, the remaining Federal force had crossed the bar and 
set out posthaste for New Orleans. Though no ship was in pursuit, the 
panic-struck men aboard the transports lightened their craft by throwing 
overboard everything within reach. Some 200,000 rations were tossed out 
of the transport “Crescent,” and 200 hobbled mules were pushed out of 
the “Laurel Hill.”77 When the force finally reached New Orleans, Major 
General Banks reported the disaster to the General-in-chief and blamed 
it upon the “misapprehension of the naval authorities of the real strength 
of the enemy’s position.”!** Had justice been done, Major General Franklin 
would have been broken to the ranks for incompetence and then shot for 
cowardice. 

The signal officer aboard the “Sachem” soon afterwards wrote for the 
New York Herald an account of the battle in which he set down a con- 
versation with Dowling at the time the men aboard the “Sachem” went 
ashore. Although not a shorthand transcript, Lieutenant Henry C. Dane's 
statement was that of a communications officer accustomed to transcribing 
messages and is therefore likely to be accurate. Nothing in the conversation 
is more impelling than the evidence of Dowling’s modesty, unless it be 
Dane’s lack of hatred for the enemy. 


And are you the Shaughram [Dane asked] who did all of that mischief? How 
many men and guns did you have? 

We had four thirty-two-pounders, and two twenty-four-pounders, and forty- 
three men. 

And do you realize what you have done, sir? 

No, I don’t understand it at all. 

Well, sir, you and your forty-three men, in your miserable little mud fort in 
the rushes, have captured two Yankee gunboats, carrying fourteen guns, a good 
number of prisoners, many stands of small arms and plenty of good ammunition, 
and all that you have done with six popguns and two smart “Quakers.” And that 
is not the worst of your boyish trick. You have sent three Yankee gunboats, 6000 
troops and a General out to sea in the dark. You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, sir. 
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What was the matter with you fellows, anyway? Why didn’t they come up and 
take us, as we expected they would? 

I am very sorry, sir, that you have been so sadly disappointed, but, truly, I am 
unable to inform you why you have been treated so discourteously and in so 


emphatic a manner. My impression is that it was owing to a sudden attack of 
homesickness. !28 


The elation of the Confederate authorities and troops was tempered by a 
conviction that the Federal force at the bar of Sabine Pass would land else- 
where in the neighborhood. All available forces—and Texas was almost 
depleted by the great number of men it had sent east of the Mississippi— 
were rushed to the pass, and Major General Magruder and the Acting 
Brigadier General Commanding the Eastern Sub-District of Texas went 
themselves to whip the motley forces into shape. The engineer corps 
drove piled obstructions into the two channels and threw up intrench- 
ments below Fort Griffin and three redoubts and two redans between the 
Gulf and Lake Night, near the place that Major General Banks had 
planned for the Federal troop-landing.'*! But the preparations were un- 
necessary, for, other than blockading craft, the pass remained quiet for 
the remainder of the Rebellion.'*? In accordance with President Lincoln’s 
original suggestion, a more successful Federal force soon afterwards 
occupied the western littoral from Matagorda Peninsula to the Rio 
Grande." 

Commendations for the victory at Sabine Pass poured in upon the Davis 
Guards. In the two days following the battle, Major General Magruder 
commended the gallant defenders of the fort in a special order and in a 
proclamation asking every man able to bear arms to hasten to the defense 
of his country. On September 13, from Sabine Pass, he issued a lengthy 
general order in which he listed the members of the Davis Guards by 
name and conferred on them the privilege of having embroidered upon 
their caps the word “SABINE” enclosed within a wreath.'*> On the same 
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day, the Acting Brigadier General Commanding the Eastern Sub-District 
of Texas, in which Sabine Pass was located, congratulated the company 
for its signal victory.* Congress passed a commendatory resolution, which 
President Davis signed on February 8, 1864, describing the battle as “one 
of the most brilliant and heroic achievements in the history of this war” 
and holding up the Davis Guards “to the gratitude and admiration of their 
country.”!57 

Major General Magruder made a formal visit to Fort Griffin on Septem- 
ber 12. He entered the fort with uncovered head and made a brief address 
in which he commended the Irish as soldiers and the defenders of Sabine 
Pass as “the greatest heroes that history recorded.”"** Two days later, the 
ladies of Sabine City, through a Protestant minister donated a garrison 
flag to the company.’ In Houston, local musicians and amateur actors 
gave a series of benefit performances for the Davis Guards that netted at 
least $3380.1*° Friar Felix Zoppa da Connobio pushed a movement to pro- 
vide silver medals for the men and officers.’*! A few weeks later each was 
presented with a medal fabricated by Charles Gottchalk: Suspended from 
a green ribbon was a shaven silver dollar containing on one side an én- 
graved Maltese cross and the letters “D G” and on the other the words 
and figures “Battle of Sabine Pass, September 8, 1863.” One of the medals 
was forwarded to President Davis, and he carried it on his person until he 
was relieved of it while he was a prisoner in Fortress Monroe after the 
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Rebellion.*? Dowling reciprocated, in part, the honors conferred on him 
and his men by forwarding to the editor of the Houston Telegraph a col- 
lection of shot and shell fragments as battle trophies.’ 

The Battle of Sabine Pass was the last in which the Davis Guards par- 
ticipated. And as a result of idleness, their subsequent military record was 
marred by numerous desertions to the enemy. On Christmas Eve, 1863, 
five of them—Private Patrick McDonald, Patrick Malone, Patrick Murray, 
John Fitzpatrick, and James O’Neil—went over to the enemy, and on 
January 8, 1864, three more—Sergeant Timothy McDonagh and Privates 
John Flood and Daniel McMurray—followed. The first group of desert- 
ers had forced Private Patrick Martin to accompany them, but as they were 
crossing the lake, Martin plunged into the water and swam over a mile 
and a half back to his company. Major General Magruder issued a special 
order commending Martin for “his noble fidelity and devotion worthy of 
the gallantry and heroism displayed by the Davis Guards on the memor- 
able 8th of September” and directed that the order be read at the head of 
every company in the district.1** On January 20, 1864, the company moved 
back to Galveston.'* 

In March, Dowling was appointed recruiting officer of Cook’s regiment 
and announced that he would accept volunteers at Liberty on the 23d, at 
Beaumont on the 26th, at Sabine Pass on the 28th, at Wiess’s Bluff on April 
2d, at Jasper on the 5th, and at Newton on the 7th." The muster roll for 
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September 30, 1864, showed the company stationed at Camp Gillespie,” 
probably at Hampstead, to which place five companies of Cook’s Regiment 
had been ordered on May 9.! Dowling was then absent on a sixty-day 
furlough.*! On February 16, 1865, at which time his company was back in 
Galveston, Dowling was on detached service at Houston," and shortly 
afterwards, possibly during the breakup when promotions were handed 
out in great numbers, he became a major. As such he was paroled by the 
United States Army at Houston on June 21." 

Dowling lost no time in getting back into the saloon business. On the 
same day that the Federal Army occupied Galveston, “June "Teenth,” he 
ran, after a lapse of four years, his advertisement of the Bank of Bacchus, 
which was back on its original site at Congress and Main in a new build- 
ing.“ Until the first week of August, there was no ice in Houston, so the 
imbibers of mixed drinks must have had them in the interval at room 
temperature.’ Saloons multiplied rapidly in town," and their proprietors 
served the poorest quality of liquors'’ and circumvented the law. While 
they closed their front doors on Sundays, as the law required, they kept 
their back doors open for use by customers,!** and doubtlessly also they 
sold liquor to enlisted men despite a specific order to the contrary. 
Certainly the military liquored up and from time to time created disturb- 
ances on the streets. Dowling may not have resorted to all the practices of 
his fellow-publicans, but on December 18, 1865, the Harris County grand 
jury brought in three indictments against him for retailing liquor on Sun- 
day.’ Five months later he pleaded guilty to two of the indictments, 
whereupon the court fined him $15.00 in each of them, and the district 
attorney nolle prosequied the third.’* 

One Houston newspaper commended Dowling’s saloon: 


The Bank of Bacchus under the charge of Dick Dowling, is open and ready 
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to issue drinks of the various liquors as fast as called for. Dick says that having 
“taken the oath” he is prepared to administer it to the multitude. Before the war 
he was always a favorite. In the war, he proved as good a fighter as he was a 
mixer of drinks. At the battle of Sabine Pass he won the biggest victory of the 
war on either side. Mind, we don’t advise anybody to drink, but if people will 
drink, we had as soon see them drink Dick’s liquor as anybody’s.1® 


The Bank’s business flourished, and its prosperity is certified by one rob- 
bery’® and two attempts at felonious entrance.’ 

Always alert to good public relations, Dowling kept the press supplied 
with news of his activities. He called attention to a new liquor, Chestnut 
Grove Whisky,’® and to Gray Jacket Bitters that would “produce an 
enlargement of good humour,” and he supplied one editor with several 
bottles of Texas wine.'® During the excitement attendant upon the execu- 
tion of Maximilian in Mexico, he gave a Mexican peso to an editor.’® In 
March, 1866, the Rusk Observer commented about Dowling: 





























R. W. Dowling, cashier and director of the Bank of Bacchus, Houston, is the 
veritable Dick who whipped the United States, England and France, at the 
attack of Sabine City, and would have whipped the balance of the world at the 
same time, had it had courage to back against him just then. Dick keeps up the 
fight with becoming gallantry and vigor, but on a modified principle—using soft 
slugs, flavored with nectar, and always lodging them in the bowels, taking im- 
mediate effect in the head. Everybody visiting Houston should give Dick a call, 
as a proper means of perpetuating Southern valor.1® 


A short while later a newspaper remarked that Dowling served up an 
elegant midday lunch with a glass of ale for only two bits.1” 

Of good cheer and a generous heart, very much the local hero and 
public-spirited citizen (though in 1867 he was refused registration for 
voting ),’”" Dowling was always prominent in every attempt to ameliorate 
the condition of the distressed and to improve the community. Shortly 
after the war he tendered his display window for the exhibition of a hand- 
some set of silver that was raffled off for the benefit of a war widow,'™ and 
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later he donated $50.00 toward the purchase of a steam fire engine.’ He 
also resumed his membership in Houston Hook and Ladder Company No. 
1% As a hero Dowling played a larger part in the company’s activities 
than he had before the Rebellion. He served on a committee of invitations 
for a ball, on a committee of arrangements for a general parade of the 
several fire companies in Houston, and on a committee to meet with the 
board of engineers and representatives of the volunteer fire department.’™ 
He was less successful, however, in getting himself elected an officer of the 
company. In April, 1866, E. L. Hopkins defeated him for the office of first 
assistant foreman.’ On December 23, 1865, upon the nomination of his 
sometime junior first lieutenant, William P. Cunningham, Dowling was 
elected an honorary member of the Houston Lyceum by acclamation.’” 
In the spring of 1866, he was a member of the Houston committee assem- 
bled to entertain General James B. Longstreet at a picnic at Dickinson’s 
Bayou,’ but a delay in Longstreet’s arrival prevented Houstonians’ at- 
tending, and the picnic then became no more than a Galveston celebra- 
tion.?” 

The Bank prospered even though Dowling paid a monthly rental of 
$300 in gold for the premises. In addition to insuring his life for 
$10,000,"*? Dowling invested his profits in an assortment of enterprises. He 
trafficked heavily in real estate,’*? became local agent of the Douglas 
Brick-Making Machine,"*®* was a stockholder in the Houston Gas Light 
Company and the Young Men’s Building Association, and had an interest 
in a Galveston bonded warehouse.'™ Also, he owned a half interest in a 
small steamboat, the “Job Bob No. 1,” on the Trinity River.’ In August, 
1867, he was a member of a firm, later incorporated as the Houston City 
Railway Company, that contracted with the city of Houston to build four 
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streetcar lines in that portion of town south of Buffalo Bayou,” and 
earlier he had been a stockholder and incorporator of the Houston & Har- 
risburg Turnpike Company that was chartered to build an eighty-foot 
roadway to Harrisburg and the town of San Jacinto, adjacent to the San 
Jacinto battleground.'®” 

Dowling’s most forward-looking investment was the oil business. As 
early as March, 1866, he entered into partnership with one John M. Fen- 
nerty, and two months later they admitted John Riordan into the firm. 
Fennerty agreed to supply the necessary machinery and to manage the 
partnership until production began. The firm acquired mineral leases in 
Harris, Fannin, Bexar, McLennan, Hardin, Liberty, Polk, and Jefferson 
counties.'® The activities of this firm beyond the leasing of land cannot be 
determined, but it is certain that it discovered no oil and doubtful even 
that it drilled. 

Ex-Confederates of Irish origin could always engage in their favorite 
sport, twisting the tail of the British lion. No sooner had they lain down 
their Confederate arms than they began agitating for Irish independence. 
There were Fenians in Houston as early as October, 1865,!® and on No- 
vember 25, they organized Davis Circle, with Captain Odlum as chair- 
man.’ In the following June, Colonel Patrick Condon, inspector general 
of the Fenian brotherhood (later he was sentenced to death for participa- 
tion in an uprising in Ireland, but his sentence was commuted because he 
was an American national), visited Houston and made a public address.’ 
This visit was probably a part of a recruiting drive for the force that 
attacked Canada later in the year. In addition to its avowed purpose of 
emancipating Ireland, the organization was a nucleus for the social activi- 
ties of Irish expatriates. In Houston the Fenians wore green neckties on 
St. Patrick’s Day and sang “Wearing of the Green” whenever the spirit 
moved them.!* There can be little question that Dowling was a Fenian.’ 
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In August, 1867, yellow fever made its appearance in Galveston, and 
immediately the citizens of Houston prepared for an epidemic They re- 
activated the Howard Association and organized the Fireman’s Charitable 
Association.* Dowling was certainly a member of the second organiza- 
tion. The first yellow fever death in Houston occurred on August 11,1 
and within a few days a large proportion of the population was abed with 
the disease. The city of Houston opened a yellow fever hospital under Dr. 
E. L. Massie" and initiated the burning of tar and pine wood at street 
comers to purify the air of miasma."®* Up to September 14, there had been 
105 deaths from yellow fever. Dowling generously opened up his store 
of liquors and gave out brandy to any of the sick who required it. Toward 
the end of August he too came down with the disease, but by September 7 
a newspaper was able to announce his rapid recovery.” Two days later 
he was reported on his feet again,?°' and on the 13th he appeared on the 
streets “looking well and daily gaining strength.”*? But on the 17th he 
suffered a relapse. The Houston Daily Telegraph advised, “Take better 
care of yourself next time, Dick. Houston cannot afford to lose such men 
as you.”°3 Despite the skill of his physician, Dr. Andrew J. Hay, he sank 
quickly and died on the evening of September 23d (not the 24th, as usually 
given ).2* On the following afternoon the local fire companies turned out 
to escort his remains to their grave in St. Vincent’s Cemetery.” A news- 
paper concluded an obituary with the remark, “The far-off echoes of the 
guns of Fort Griffin have served as funeral salvos for the warm-hearted 
hero—DICK DOWLING.” 

Shortly after the Battle of Sabine Pass, the name Dowling was given to 
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a short street in the A. C. Allen Addition to the city of Houston.’ When a 
replatting of the addition made this street a continuation of an older and 
longer street, the name Dowling was assigned to what theretofore had 
been East Broadway in the main axis of the city. In 1958 this street, 
which ends a short distance from the site of Dowling’s home, is the princi- 
pal Negro business thoroughfare of Houston. In 1889, a proposal to create 
Dowling County out of Pecos County was before the Texas legislature, 
but nothing came of it. Richard William Dowling and his men are today 
commemorated by a stained glass window in the Confederate Museum in 
Richmond, Virginia, and by statues at Sabine Pass and in Hermann Park 
in Houston. 
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The Bounty Jumpers 
Of Indiana 
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BOUNTY JUMPING WAS AN EviL that plagued many states during the Civil 
War. In Indiana the problem became so acute that in 1864 military authori- 
ties condemned four men to die before a firing squad in an effort to break 
up the practice. 

The payment to volunteers of a sum of money, known as a “bounty,” 
was started early in the war by the federal government, and was paid from 
July 22, 1861, through July 1, 1865. The size of the bounty grew from the 
original $100 to much larger amounts as the need for additional troops 
increased. 

Over and above the federal bounty, local bounties were also paid. Early 
in the war Indiana communities granted a sum of money described as a 
“duty offering” to the families of the men who were going away to the war. 
It was a material gesture of good will on the part of those who stayed be- 
hind, and in the first flush of patriotism in the early days of the war, the 
bounty was not regarded as a stimulus necessary for filling a community's 
quota for the Union Army. 

Through 1863 Indiana furnished volunteers in excess of the quota set 
by the War Department. In fact, Indiana had one of the highest per capita 
percentages of volunteers in the Union. But as the war continued and the 
demand for manpower began to exceed the supply, the state was hard 
pressed by 1864 to maintain its admirable record. As call after call came 
from Washington for more troops, Indiana began to show a decline in the 
number of volunteers in relation to her total quota. Only slightly more than 
50 per cent of the July 18, 1864, quota was filled with volunteers; of the 
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total quota of 25,662, 13,186 were volunteers. The draft made up the defi- 
cit. Among the draftees, 623 “paid commutation”; since by law, “all who 
might be drafted could relieve themselves from service by presenting an 
acceptable substitute, or the payment of commutation money amounting to 

Presumably the $300 “commutation money” went into the treasury of the 
local community and was paid out eventually as bounty to a volunteer. In 
any event, local officials needed all the bounty money they could get, for 
they had a real problem in trying to fill their quotas with genuine volun- 
teers; volunteers were the objective of each community. For example, 
Henry C. Barnett, in his “CWR” wrote: 


As the war progressed, filling the ranks of volunteers became more difficult 
and when a township failed to furnish its quota the government resorted to the 
draft until the required number was secured. The ages included were eighteen to 
forty-five. No attention was given . . . as to whether these men were single or 
were married. On the date of the drawing, the whole community was wrought up 
until the result was known and the unlucky ones were notified of the selections. 
It was not considered any special honor to be drafted. 


Faced with this problem, local communities fell into line with the cus- 
tom of the day and reached the obvious conclusion that the draft could be 
avoided, or its effects minimized, if bounty payments were increased. In 
spite of an appeal from state leaders, no uniformity prevailed in the amount 
of increase. In 1863 local bounties had ranged from a low of $10.00 to a high 
of $100. The manpower demands of 1864 resulted in an increase in these 
niggardly sums to a new low of $100 and a high of $500. Altogether, during 
the Civil War, Indiana paid out $15,492,876.04 in bounties. Marion County 
paid out the highest amount, $1,377,199.14, while sparsely settled Starke 
County paid out the least, $2,719.63. 

By 1864 many of the treasuries of counties, cities, and towns were 
empty or had funds only for ordinary expenditures so that the money for 
the increased bounty payments could be obtained only through loans. 
Thus, many impoverished communities were forced to issue bonds, most 
of which were regarded as unstable by bankers. 

To complicate matters further, no law required that township quotas be 
credited with residents who volunteered elsewhere. Volunteers could, and 
did, cross township lines to enlist where the bounty was higher. Harassed 
officials of the poorer townships helplessly watched their able-bodied men 
enlist in the more affluent townships. Men who were willing and able to 
volunteer were becoming scarce. It is small wonder that these officials 
eagerly inducted anyone who appeared. Nevertheless, many of the men 
from Indiana who received bounty money in 1864 were still “volunteers” 
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in the strictest sense of the word and served honorably with Sherman in his 
final campaigns and with Thomas as he demolished Hood in Middle Ten- 
nessee. 

But reasons other than patriotic motivated another vast group of “volun- 
teers.” The Adjutant General of Indiana, W. H. H. Terrell, wrote: 


It is not supposed that Indiana afforded special facilities for the successful 
prosecution of this infamous business, nor is it believed that our State was visited 
by so great a number of this class of “recruits” as other states where bounty 
money was more lavishly disbursed. But that they came here in immense num- 
bers is an established fact. . . . [These men were] from every country in Europe, 
and the British American provinces, deserters from the rebel army, thieves, pick- 
pockets and “roughs” mainly from our large cities, [and they] thronged our 
recruiting stations, with a well assumed appearance of patriotic ardor. 


These professional “jumpers” would take the oath, receive their money, 
and be sworn into the service. At the first opportunity, they would discard 
their uniforms and equipment, don civilian clothes, and repeat the process 
under a different name. Careful not to operate too long in one locale, they 
would go from town to town “enlisting” and deserting as quickly as pos- 
sible after receiving their money. The federal and local bounties, supple- 
mented with one month’s pay in advance, represented a tidy sum. It was 
estimated at the time that some bounty jumpers “enlisted” as many as 
twenty times and received as much as $8000 per man. 

Frequently the fraudulent work of “jumpers” was facilitated by the com- 
plicity of recruiting officers and “substitute brokers.” When the law pro- 
vided that an accepted substitute could fill the place of a prospective 
draftee, the substitute broker became an important factor in filling town- 
ship quotas. Many of these brokers were as unscrupulous as the bounty 
jumpers themselves and, in fact, often owed their success to a working 
arrangement with the “jumpers.” Henry C. Barnett wrote that many men 
“in some instances . . . paid as high as one thousand or twelve hundred 
dollars for others to go in their places. The usual price, however, ran from 
two hundred to five or six hundred dollars.” In handling such sums of 
money, substitute brokers could amass small fortunes in a matter of weeks. 

As a result of such recruitment policies, many townships soon found 
their quotas filled with nothing but assumed names. One officer reported 
that “out of three hundred and eight-nine enlistments . . . more than two 
hundred . . . deserted almost immediately on receiving their bounties.” 

So widespread was the practice of bounty jumping that some state of- 
ficials feared it would lead to unnecessarily prolonging the war. Many 
regiments were left dangerously below effective strength because their 
rolls were completed with nothing but a “formidable array of names,” 
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which certainly did not represent a fighting force. These names were “as 
useless for all practical purposes as if they had been copied from obsolete 
directories.” 

Exasperated military authorities resolved to do something about the 
situation, and Colonel A. J. Warner of the Seventeenth Indiana Regiment, 
Veteran Reserve Corps, was directed to head a campaign against bounty 
jumpers. Warner set up such an effective system of detection that soon the 
Confederate prisoners confined at Camp Morton, on the north side of In- 
dianapolis, found their ranks swelled with large numbers of suspected 
Union bounty jumpers. These suspects did not remain long in prison but 
were soon manacled and sent to their regiments at the front. However, 
once they had joined their regiments and had their chains removed, they 
again deserted at the first opportunity. Many of them joined guerrilla 
bands and eventually found their way back north to resume their briefly 
interrupted careers as professional “jumpers.” To put a stop to such prac- 
tices, military authorities decided to effect more stringent methods. Four 
men considered to be examples of the worst offenders were brought before 
a court-martial, which was convened on November 22, 1864, and presided 
over by Colonel Warner. The four men who were tried were said to have 
been “professional ‘bounty jumpers——rash, reckless men, who had for 
months been speculating at the expense of the people and the govern- 
ment.” 

The results of the court-martial were announced by the Indianapolis 
Sentinel, December 23, 1864: “Four Men To Be Shot Today, A Tragedy In 
Indianapolis, Awful Warning To Deserters And Bounty Jumpers.” The 
four men who had been sentenced to be shot before a firing squad were 
John Lennon, John Murray, Thomas Ryan, and Charles Billingsley. 

Many citizens of Indianapolis regarded the sentence as an act of intimi- 
dation on the part of the military authorities. Speculation that the execu- 
tions would not take place was increased when one of the condemned men, 
John Lennon, received a last-minute stay of execution from President 
Lincoln. Young Lennon (he was only nineteen) had wired his brother in 
Oswego, New York, outlining his predicament. The brother arrived in In- 
dianapolis the day before the scheduled execution and discovered what he 
believed were several mitigating facts. Young Lennon had been a sailor on 
Great Lakes vessels and had been “inveigled into enlisting while in a state 
of intoxication.” There had been only one witness against him at the trial 
and this witness was the man who not only had inveigled Lennon into en- 
listing but had subsequently influenced him to jump his bounty. In an 
effort to gain time for collecting evidence to document Lennon’s previous 
good character and to shatter the credibility of the sole witness against 
him, the brother of the convicted man had wired Lincoln requesting a re- 
prieve. Late in the afternoon of the day before the scheduled executions, 
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the wire came from Washington granting a delay of the sentence until 
January 2, 1865. John Lennon’s ultimate fate is unknown, but he did escape 
the penalty imposed upon his three accomplices. 

December 23, 1864, was one of the coldest days the people of Indianapo- 
lis had ever experienced. But in spite of the extreme cold a huge throng 
braved the weather and gathered at Camp Burnside (a military barracks 
adjoining the prison camp, Camp Morton) to witness the spectacle. The 
composition of the throng distressed the reporter for the Indianapolis 
Sentinel, who wrote: 


UNSEXED FEMALES 

The only feature of monstrosity witnessed by our reporter was the presence of 
quite a number of women, who seemed eager to gaze upon every horrid feature 
of the dreadful occurrence. These women were a libel upon their sex. They 
deserve the scorn and execration of all Christendom. 

One of the condemned men, Thomas Ryan, of Rondout, Ulster County, New 
York, according to a contemporary case history . . . boasted that he had jumped 
thirty bounties and would jump more if he could. . . . He is known among the 
class to which he belongs as a desperate character. . . . There is nothing that can 
be said or written in his favor. 

.... A naturally vicious disposition prevailed over what few good qualities 
he possessed, and, under the corrupt teachings of bad men, he became a 
bravado and a desperado. . . . [In New York City where he had gone to live] 
there was not a gambling room, not a resort for thieves, not an abiding place for 
harlots in that great city, with which he was not perfectly familiar. Thieves took 
him familiarly by the hand, and abandoned women received him caressingly 
into their polluting embraces. 

... [Ryan] did not expect to die. . .. He could not be made to believe that the 
sentence of the court-martial would be executed, and, up to the last moment . . . 
he entertained the vain hope of pardon. He believed that the imposing prepara- 
tions which had been made, and which were being carried out, were but a 
mockery and a farce, designed merely as an intimidation and a warning, . . . 
[and] that, at the last moment, the cheering word of reprievement would be 
announced, the fetters would be loosened from his limbs, the bandage torn from 
his eyes, and he would again become a free man. 


The other two condemned men, John Murray and Charles Billingsley, 
had been sailors on the Great Lakes. They had come to Indianapolis by 
way of Chicago and were believed to have enjoyed long careers as bounty 
jumpers in the state. Evidently fearing that their deceptions had worn thin, 
they had taken a train out of Indianapolis and were headed for Lafayette, 
Indiana, where they were arrested and returned to Indianapolis for trial. 
Both were said to be about twenty-six years of age. 

Little was learned of Murray's background except that he was a native 
of Williamsburg, New York, where he said his parents lived. They were, 
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he said, “respectable, hard-working, worthy people.” He made no con- 
fession and would not give any details of his career as a bounty jumper. 
He contended that he had jumped a bounty only once. 

Not much more was known of Charles Billingsley. He was said to have 

been “a great braggart . . .” who would “. . . boast of his . . . perilous adven- 
tures, and the many wonderful exploits in which he had been engaged since 
the era of bounties and bounty-jumping.” At one time Billingsley had been 
imprisoned in Chattanooga as a deserter from the Union Army. After his 
release, he deserted his regiment, returned North as a “refugee,” and re- 
sumed his career as a bounty jumper. He had posed as a deserter from the 
Confederate Army, but this disguise had been unmasked at the trial. Up 
until the final moments, he boasted of his many achievements as a “jump- 
er. 
Brevet Major General Alvin P. Hovey directed Colonel A. A. Stevens to 
“. .. take command of all the military forces at Camp Burnside during the 
execution . . . [and ordered] Commanding officers of camps, in and 
about the City of Indianapolis . . . [to] report all their available force to 
Col. A. A. Stevens . . . promptly at one o'clock p.m., December 24, 1864.” 
General Hovey further directed that no one was to be allowed inside the 
military lines except newspaper reporters and a Catholic priest, Father 
August Bessonies, who would “have charge of the bodies after the execu- 
tion.” 

Promptly at one o'clock the troops assembled, and preparations for the 
execution began. A large contingent of Confederate prisoners and bounty 
jumpers were brought from nearby Camp Morton to witness the spectacle. 
All these preliminaries required an hour, an hour tense with expectation. 
“A solemn stillness pervaded the precincts of the camp . . . and men, women 
and children, including the lion hearted soldiery, looked upon the im- 
pressive scene with bated breaths and palpitating hearts. A regi- 
mental band played the Dead March. Behind the band marched the firing 
party of thirty-six men, and next in line in the procession came soldiers 
who carried the coffins. Behind the coffins came Murray, Ryan, and Bill- 
ingsley, accompanied by Father Bessonies. The procession paraded past 
the assembled troops, prisoners, and spectators, halting in front of an em- 
bankment that lay between Camp Burnside and Camp Morton. 

Forty-four years later, John W. Brock, of Noblesville, Indiana, wrote of 
the event in a letter to Mrs. Mary A. Barnett: 


I was attending college at Indianapolis at the time. . . . A friend of mine sug- 
gested that we go to Camp Morton . . . to which I assented, but nothing could 
induce me to witness such a horrible spectacle again. 

We walked out to Camp Morton which was full of rebel prisoners at that 
time, and took our stand at the east side of the space where the execution was 
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to occur. Soon there came along a string of bounty jumpers walking on each side 
of a rope, to which they were tied, and under guard, at the head of which were 
the three to be shot—Ryan, Billingsley and Murray. The head of this procession 
halted within ten or twelve feet of where I was standing and I looked into the 
face of Ryan, the youngest of the three, and as he glared about the immense 
throng, which we were hedged in, he raised up one knee and brought his foot 
down hard and said, “A pretty damned cold day, gentlemen.” I shall never forget 
that. He was to be shot out of life in a few minutes, and yet so defiant and in- 
different to the situation. And really it was the coldest day I ever experienced. 
The three coffins were there perhaps twenty feet apart. First Murray was taken 
by a soldier and led to his coffin, the west one, hands untied from behind [, | 
then stripped to his shirt, hands retied behind, then seated on his coffin facing 
south, then his ankles were roped after which a broad white bandage was drawn 
over the eyes, which completed the preparations for him, and the same soldier 
next proceeded to Ryan at the middle coffin and last to Billingsley whose coffin 
was as near as eight or ten feet of me. 

I looked about to escape. I thought I could never stand the strain of seeing it 
to the end. My knees trembled and in all my lifetime I never was so near over- 
come by emotion, but the throng was so densely massed in, that I was comfelled 
to remain. This single soldier was over half an hour in thus preparing the vic- 
tims and the first one, Murray was almost frozen when shot, for he had been 
stripped to a thin muslin shirt. They were poorly dressed to begin with, although 
one of them Ryan, had enlisted, obtained the large bounty then offered and 
deserted 33 times. 

Next a Catholic priest went from one to the other, kneeling in front of them, 
and I remember he held a small crucifix near their faces. This lasted perhaps 
thirty minutes. 

A few words about the demeanor of those wretched men. Billingsley and 
Murray seemed stolidly indifferent to their fate. Ryan was keenly attentive to 
every preparation, frequently glancing backward toward Camp Morton the 
south fence of which was about 50 yards away. It was said he expected an 
attempted rescue from the rebel prisoners for I remember that such a rumor was 
going that day of an uprising by said prisoners. Ryan gave little heed to the 
churchman, who was ministering to him and how well I remember at the last 
moment, when the command “Take Aim” was given|,] back went his head until 
his face was in an almost horizontal position and he seemed to be gazing from 
under the bandages around his eyes, defiant to the last. 

Then the officer in command came forward and read the death warrant which 
occupied several minutes, during all of which time the victims could with diffi- 
culty remain seated on their coffins, shaking and shivering as they were. Murray 
especially was like one jumping up and down. There were three stacks of guns 
of twelve each in front of each coffin. The major, I believe, in charge ordered 
forward 36 soldiers, twelve going to each stack of arms. They then fell into line, 
I think about thirty feet from the coffins. I will mention here that half the guns 
in each stack were loaded with blank cartridges for the purpose that no soldier 
may know whether it is his gun that is dealing out death to the poor victim at 










whom he shoots. Then the officer gave a command, “Present Arms.” Probably, 
then rang out, “Make Ready,” “Take Aim.” Then indeed was the situation in- 
tensely dramatic. It seemed to me a full minute or more elapsed before the word 
“Fire” was uttered. At the words “Take Aim,” this commanding officer walked to 
the end of the line, and exactly in line with the muzzles of those thirty six guns, 
and I remember so vividly his leaning forward, glancing, apparently with great 
vigilance, I suppose to determine as to whether any were attempting to shirk or 
evade duty. After a seeming long and death like stillness, and while intently 
watching the muzzles of the guns, the officer gave the command, “Fire.” and 
those guns went off as one gun, almost simultaneously. I saw the blood roll from 
both breast and back of the victims two of whom fell back prostrate on their 
coffins and remained without movement so far as I could see. Billingsley, the one 
near me rolled off his coffin, on the side next to where I stood, and he was seen 
to draw his fettered knees up and down, and seemed to be straining for breath. 
Then the officer gave an order and a soldier came forward with a musket and 
stopping lowered his gun across the coffin at the struggling body then raising 
his gun he came round within three or four feet of where I stood thus obtaining 
a better chance at the man’s breast, then pointing his gun deliberately within two 
or three feet perhaps, he fired into the breast and I remember the body leaped 
nearly clear of the ground and lay still. 

The only demonstration I heard by the great throng was when this single 
detail came forward to complete the death of Billingsley. I heard many expres- 
sions of horror as the soldier moved about the body getting ready in position to 
fire. Then some covered spring wagons dashed up. I saw the bodies seized by 
feet and shoulders and each dropped into a rude pine box, shoved into the 
wagons, followed by the coffins after which they drove away. 


Adjutant General Terrell added this terse footnote to the affair: 





A number of the worst bounty jumpers were tried by court martial, and three 
who were convicted of repeated desertions were publicly shot on the parade 
grounds near Camp Morton. The severe measures adopted, ultimately sup- 
pressed the evil in this State by convincing those engaged in the business that 
the prospective gains were not commensurate with the inevitable risks. 






SOURCES 

This article is based on the following sources: Indianapolis Daily Sentinel, December 
24, 1864; Report of the Adjutant General of the State of Indiana (W. H. H. Terrell) 
Containing Indiana in the War of the Rebellion and Statistics and Documents (8 vols.; 
vol. 1, Indianapolis: Alexander H. Conner, 1869); Henry C. Barnett, “Civil War 
Recollections,” Indiana Magazine of History, XXXVIII (March, 1942), 61-76; and 
privately owned papers of Mrs. Mary A. Barnett. 




































Notes & Oueries 


EDITED BY BOYD B. STUTLER 
517 Main Street 
Charleston, West Virginia 


THIS DEPARTMENT IS DESIGNED as an open forum for researchers into Civil 
War themes and readers of Civil War History. It is open for questions on 
and discussions of phases of the war and its personnel; also, we welcome 
notes on newly discovered, little known, sidelights of the war. Contribu- 
tions are invited; address Notes and Queries Editor. 


QUERIES 


No. 47—Confederate Plot to Capture Washington: 

In April of 1861 the Federal Government in Washington was shaken 
into near chaos by rumors and reports of a Confederate plot for the attack 
and capture of the city. It is well known that both the White House and 
Capitol were provisioned for a siege, and garrisoned with troops as a 
result of rumors, and that General Scott did his best to safeguard the 
city and the Government buildings. 

The plan, as presently surmised, was concocted by the top secession 
leaders in Maryland and Virginia. As it is now understood, Virginia 
militia were to capture both Harpers Ferry Armory and Arsenal and the 
Norfolk Navy Yard intact, arm themselves, and march immediately on 
Washington from both the south and west. Secessionists in Baltimore 
were to tear up railroad tracks and telegraph lines, and mob any troops 
that might arrive from the north. Control of Harpers Ferry would also 
control the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and thus prevent any reinforce- 
ments from getting through from the west. 
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In essence, the plan called for a complete isolation of Washington, with 
special arson squads organized to set fires and add to the confusion. The 
plot may have called for the actual secession of Virginia and Maryland, 
or it may have been arranged merely to capitalize on secession. The fail- 
ure of Maryland to secede may have been partially responsible for the 
failure of the plan. 

This ambitious plan, as yet unverified by documentary evidence, was 
mentioned in detail in contemporary accounts and is, of course, very 
strongly borne out by the chain of succeeding events. It is thoroughly 
possible, however, that the so-called plot was a complete fabrication to 
justify the confusion and fear in Washington, and to explain the various 
events which seemed to fit into the pattern. 

Query: Has anyone any knowledge of published or unpublished ma- 
terials which might tend to either substantiate or disprove the existence 
of this assumed plot as a premeditated and planned series of events, with 
the capture of Washington as the ultimate end? 

Donald B. Webster, Jr. 


No. 48—Sandford Conover—Charles A. Dunham—Forger: 

Sandford Conover, a notorious individual under an assumed name, in 
1865-1866 organized a “School for Perjury” at the National Hotel in 
Washington for the designed purpose of producing a mass output of per- 
jured testimony to implicate Jefferson-Davis in the plot to assassinate 
Abraham Lincoln. He was subsequently tried for perjury in February, 
1867, convicted and sentenced to ten years in the Albany Penitentiary. 
He was pardoned February 11, 1869, by President Andrew Johnson and 
released on February 15th. 

This Sandford Conover was a curious and mysterious person, whose 
real name is alleged to be Charles A. Dunham. Special interest in 
the man and his career was developed when it was discovered that he 
was the author of the two celebrated “kidnap or assassinate” articles 
which appeared on the front pages of the New York Tribune, March 19 
and April 23, 1864. These articles, accepted as true and accurate reflection 
of Confederate desires, implied that: (1) the Richmond authorities 
wanted Lincoln kidnaped; (2) wanted him killed if the “capture” seemed 
likely to be abortive; (3) wanted some “unofficial” private individual or 
group to undertake the enterprise, and (4), that a large sum of money 
was available to reimburse the successful aspirant and to serve as a fund 
for a reward. 

These implications were supported by the “Cullom to Wellford” letter 
published in the second article. This letter, I have established, was a 
forgery by Sandford Conover, but inserted into a genuine envelope which 
had passed through the Confederate mails. The unsuspecting editor of 
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the Tribune (probably Sidney H. Gay) was thereby led to vouch for this 
letter as genuine. The pernicious effects of the hoax can be estimated 
when it is realized that there are a number of indications that J. Wilkes 
Booth read these articles, or had his attention called to them, and that 
this in due course led him to undertake his own “capture” plot, which 
ended in the assassination. 

In tracing the career of Charles A. Dunham (Sandford Conover), I 
have been able to establish the fact that he was the same Charles A. Dun- 
ham who was authorized in the summer of 1861 to recruit a regiment in 
New York City for the Union Army. But complications developed and 
“Colonel” Dunham was not retained in the service. (Phisterer, New York 
and the War of the Rebellion.) There are also a number of indications that 
in his own phrase, he “went over to the Rebels” in the fall of 1862. He seems 
to have spent most of the year 1863 in the Confederacy. When arrested late 
in 1866 he gave as his motive for trying to implicate Davis in the assassina- 
tion of Lincoln, a desire to avenge himself for Davis’ having personally 
ordered him confined in Castle Thunder for six months. At his trial in 
February, 1867, an effort was made to introduce evidence that he (Sand- 
ford Conover) was a personal friend of Jefferson Davis, but this was 
squelched. That Conover was confined in Castle Thunder is highly likely, 
though almost certainly not under that name. In all I have identified four- 
teen articles written by Conover for the New York Tribune. Castle Thunder 
gets frequent mention in them. 

It is very evident that Dunham or Conover used many fictitious names, 
but as he was an inveterate letter-writer a special study of his handwriting 
has served to identify him when writing under one of his many aliases. One 
item which may prove controversial is that I have established him as the 
person employed to fabricate the “H” letters for Mrs. Rose O’Neal Green- 
how. (Leech, Reveille in Washington, pp. 137£.) This was after a careful 
analysis of the “H” letters and comparison with the handwriting of Sand- 
ford Conover. A good sample of the latter is the letter of Charles A. Dun- 
ham to Simon Cameron, New York, August 28, 1861, now in the National 
Archives. 

My great lack is almost complete ignorance of his origins, and his final 
end. The earliest trace I have of him is in the New York City Directory for 
1856-57, where he is listed as a lawyer with offices at 113 Chambers Street, 
and home on East 73rd Street. There are some indications that he had a 
Canadian background. The last trace of his existence I have is a passing 
reference to him in Callahan’s Diplomatic History of the Southern Con- 
federacy, p. 16, in connection with the purchase of the Pickett Papers. 

Though Sandford Conover is known principally to the public as an emi- 
nent perjurer, it has become evident that his principal avocation, if not 
amusement, was forgery and the concoction of bogus letters. It is not un- 
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likely that he may have continued this practice after his release from 
prison. 

Query: Does any reader know anything about Sandford Conover under 
his real name, Charles A. Dunham, (or any other name) prior to 1856 or 
subsequent to 1872. I have culled all easily available material relating to 
him under his best known alias, Sandford Conover. 

Joseph E. Messmer 


No. 49—Longstreet to Foster on Desertion from CSA Army: 

Mr. R. K. Haerle, Indianapolis, Indiana, submits a combined note and 
query concerning the exchange of correspondence between Lieutenant 
General James Longstreet, CSA, and Major General J. G. Foster, USA, on 
the circulation of President Lincoln’s proclamation designed to stimulate 
desertion from the Confederate ranks. The exchange of letters is as follows: 


Headquarters Confederate Forces 
East Tennessee, Jan. 3d, 1864 
To the Commanding General, United States Forces, East Tennessee, 

Sir: I find the proclamation of President Lincoln, of the 9th of December last, 
in circulation among our soldiers. The immediate object of this circulation seems 
to be to induce them to quit our ranks and take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States government. I presume, however, that the great object and end in 
view is to hasten the day of peace. I respectfully suggest, for your consideration, 
the propriety of communicating any views that your government may have upon 
this subject thru me, rather than by handbills circulated among our soldiers. 

The few men who may desert under promise held out in the proclamation can- 
not be men of character or standing. If they desert their cause, they disgrace 
themselves in the eyes of God and man. 

I am, very respectfully, your most obedient servant. 

J. LoncsTREET 
Lieutenant General, CSA, Commanding. 


Headquarters, Department of the Ohio 
Knoxville, East Tennessee, Jan. 7th, 1864 
Lieutenant General Commanding Confederate Forces in East Tennessee: 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge your letter of Jnuary 3d, 1864. 

Your are correct in the supposition that the great object in view in the circu- 
lation of the President’s proclamation is to induce those now in rebellion against 
the government to lay aside their arms and return to their allegiance as citizens 
of the United States, thus securing the reunion of the states and the restoration of 
peace. 

The immediate effect is to cause many men to leave your ranks to return 
home, or to come within our lines, and in view of the latter course, it has been 
thought proper to issue an order announcing the favorable terms on which 


deserters will be received. 
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I accept, however, your suggestion that it would have been more courteous 
to have sent these documents to you for circulation, and I embrace with pleasure 
the opportunity thus afforded to enclose you twenty (20) copies of each of 
these documents and rely upon your generosity and desire for peace to give 
publicity to the same among your officers and men. 

I have the honor to be, General, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant 
J. G. Foster 
Major General, USA, Commanding 


Query: Is this a genuine exchange of correspondence? If so, where are 
the originals, or complete reference to the incident? 
R. K. Haerle 


No. 50—Canadian Soldier in Union Army: 
Can any reader furnish information about Andrew Addington Patterson, 
a Canadian who served in the Union Army during the Civil War? Place of 
enlistment, regimental assignment, and anything about his service_is es- 
pecially desired. 
Mrs. Georgia E. Turner 


No. 51—Bibliography of Civil War Ephemera: 
I am in need of a comprehensive bibliography or check list of pamphlets, 


personal narratives, and other ephemeral items issued in the Northern 
States during the Civil War. Crandall’s Confederate Imprints, with Rich- 
ard Harwell’s follow-up volume, together with Travels in the South serve 
very well for the Southern States. I know of Bibliography of State Partici- 
pation in the Civil War, (Washington: Government Printing Office. 1913). 
Query: Can any one direct me to a check list or bibliography of Northern 

publications? 
Delf Norona 


ANSWERS 


No. 16—Iowa Cavalry at Pohick Church: 

While no correspondent has as yet come up with a definite answer to the 
query of Lt. Col. Henry S. Merrick: “What was Iowa Cavalry doing at Po- 
hick Church during the Civil War?” some suggested answers have been 
submitted. Pohick Church is in the Washington environs, near Mount 
Vernon, and still bears on its walls the names of Iowa troopers scratched 
there, apparently, while encamped in or near the church. 

John R. Flodin, 2135 Sunnyside, Burlington, Iowa, writes: “Colonel Mer- 
rick states ‘I can find no record of Iowa troops, either infantry or cavalry, 
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serving in the East.’ In reviewing Byers’ Iowa in War Times I find a state- 
ment that the 22nd, 24th and 28th Iowa Infantry regiments were trans- 
ferred from Banks’ army in Louisiana in July of 1864 to Washington, D.C., 
there to join the forces of General Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley. 
These regiments were placed in the 19th Army Corps, and participated in 
the battles of Winchester, Fisher’s Hill and Cedar Creek in the Valley cam- 
paign in the fall of 1864. They were the only Iowa regiments in the Eastern 
armies. As far as cavalry is concerned I can find only this: ‘One recalls the 
Iowa company that belonged to the 11th Pennsylvania Cavalry. . . Its cap- 
tain was F. A. Stratton of Dubuque, with G. S. Ringland and G. W. Bassett 
as lieutenants. The men were mostly from the 5th Congressional District 


(Iowa) and served with conspicuous gallantry in all the campaigns of the 


Potomac.” 


NOTES 


Wisconsin Gets Important Jeb Stuart Papers: 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has acquired a priceless collec- 
tion of personal papers and documents of Major General Jeb Stuart, the 
great cavalry commander of the Confederate Army. Many of the papers 
included in the collection, it is said, have been long lost to historians and 
biographers, but will now enrich the holdings in the Wisconsin Society's 
library, which is one of the nation’s best known repositories of manuscripts 
and papers relating to the Civil War period. Included in the collection 
acquired is General Stuart's certificate of appointment as a cadet at West 
Point, dated February 24, 1851, but effective from June 30, 1850; his com- 
mission as a brevet second lieutenant signed by President Franklin Pierce, 
dated August 14, 1854, and assignment to the regiment of mounted rifle- 
men. This document is also signed by Jefferson Davis, Secretary of War. 
Also his Confederate States’ commissions as lieutenant colonel, Virginia 
State forces; brigadier general and major general, CSA, and a signed letter 
from General Lee congratulating Stuart on his promotion to major general, 
following Stuart’s famed ride around McClellan. The lot also contains other 
papers and documents of considerable historical importance. 


National Lincoln-Civil War Council Organized: 

A notable assembly of Lincoln and Civil War students and experts con- 
vened at Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tennessee, on May 31- 
June 1 for the purpose of completing a national organization for the study 
and promotion of history relating to Abraham Lincoln and the Civil War 
period. This new group, officially named the National Lincoln-Civil War 
Council, will fill the niche left vacant by the disbandment of the Abraham 
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Lincoln Association (Springfield, Illinois), and its initial membership will 
be comprised largely of members of the old Association. 

After a full day of discussion the organization was completed with the 
election of the following officers: President, Dr. Holman Hamilton, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington; Vice-Presidents, Dr. Carl Haverlin, Broad- 
cast Music, Inc., New York City; Dr. R. Gerald McMurtry, Director, 
Lincoln National Life Foundation, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and Mr. Justin G. 
Turner, attorney and business executive, Los Angeles, California; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Dr. Wayne C. Temple, Director, Department of Lincolni- 
ana, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tennessee. The head- 
quarters of the Council were established at Harrogate. 

The conclave was featured by a forum or seminar discussion period on 
subjects connected with the general theme, “A Nation Prepares to Com- 
memorate the Civil War.” The immediate purpose of the forum was to dis- 
cuss the part and share the Council and other similar organizations should 
take in the national celebrations of the Lincoln Sesquicentennial and the 
Civil War Centennial. Formal addresses were delivered by Dr. Bell I. 
Wiley, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, on the subject “The Memor- 
able War”; Dr. Allan Nevins, Columbia University, on “The Effect of the 
Civil War on American Character”; and Bruce Catton, author and editor 
American Heritage, New York City, on “The Ordinary Soldier.” 

The various sessions were presided over by Dr. Holman Hamilton; Dr. 


R. Gerald McMurtry; Colonel William H. Townsend, Lexington, Ken- 


tucky; and Newton C. Farr, Chicago, Illinois, President of the LMU Board 
of Trustees. 


Canada Remembers Jefferson Davis and John Brown: 

A plaque commemorating the stay in Montreal, Canada, of Jefferson 
Davis and family—following his return from England after release from 
prison—was unveiled at the site of the house he occupied on Union Ave- 
nue, Montreal, on June 2nd. The bronze plaque was presented to the city 
by the United Daughters of the Confederacy. Davis and family arrived in 
Montreal in 1867, and for several weeks lived in the home of John Lovell, 
Montreal publisher. While in residence there Mr. Davis’ mother-in-law 
died and was buried in Mount Royal Cemetery. A business building now 
occupies the site of the Lovell house. 

On August Ist the Archaeological and Historic Sites Board of Ontario, 
Canada, unveiled a bronze plaque at Chatham, Ontario, commemorating 
the centennial of the convention held by John Brown in that city on May 
8-10, 1858. At that meeting Brown’s provisional constitution was adopted 
and plans laid for an immediate incursion into the Southern States, but 
circumstances caused a postponement. The raid on Harpers Ferry was not 
made until October 16, 1859—the explosion that set the stage for the Civil 
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War. The plaque at Chatham was placed on the grounds of the First Bap- 


tist Church, on King Street, where one session of Brown's convention was 
held. 


Lincoln Study in Foreign Lands: 

East Indians have organized the “Abraham Lincoln Society of India,” 
with headquarters at New Delhi. Its purpose is to spread Lincolnian lore, 
promote Indian-American friendship, and provide for the school study of 
American literature. A poll of Japanese high school students in Tokyo in 
which they were asked “Whom do you respect most of all among historical 
figures?” showed Abraham Lincoln in first place. Jesus Christ was in eighth 
place, reflecting, of course, the predominant national religion of Japan. 


Pensions for Confederate Veterans and Widows: 

On May 26th President Eisenhower signed a bill granting pensions to 
the two surviving veterans of the Confederate States Army and to the few 
surviving widows of Confederate veterans. The first application filed for a 
pension from the Federal Government was made by Walter W. Williams, 
aged 115, of Houston, Texas, oldest of the two living veterans of the Civil 
War. The only other survivor, also a Confederate, is John Salling, 110, of 
Slant, Virginia. The monthly pension authorized is $101.59, or $135.45 if a 
full-time attendant is needed. 


Francis Parkman Prize for Historical Writing: 

The third annual award of the Francis Parkman Prize for a book in the 
field of American history published within the calendar year 1958, will be 
made during the winter of 1959. This prize of $500 was set up by the 
National Society of Historians to stimulate the writing of history as litera- 
ture and to give literary distinction to historical writing. The subject may 
deal with any phase of colonial or national history, and selection will be 
made by a Committee of Award composed of: Chairman, Professor Willard 
Thorp, Department of English, Princeton University; Professor Merle 
Curti, Department of History, University of Wisconsin, and Professor 
Michael Kraus, Department of History, The City College, New York City. 
Dr. Allan Nevins is President of the Society of American Historians. The 
Executive Vice-President is Rudolf A. Clemen, Princeton University Li- 


brary, Princeton, New Jersey, who will be pleased to furnish additional 
information. 


New York Sixty-Ninth Volunteer Infantry: 

Michael Dutton, 211 South Kenilworth, Oak Park, Illinois, is currently 
compiling material for a work on the 69th New York Volunteer Infantry, 
Irish Brigade. He is in need of materials such as documents, letters, per- 
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sonal accounts and diaries. To further his study he would like to have 
description of character of materials, the whereabouts, and in what forms 
any such materials might be available to him. 


To Record Canadian Participation in Civil War: 

At the 19th annual meeting of the Lincoln Fellowship of Hamilton, 
Canada, a movement was inaugurated to compile a complete and con- 
nected history of Canada’s part in the American Civil War. The plan as 
initially announced at the meeting is to interest some nationally known 
writer or historian to undertake the work in conjunction with McMaster 
University, of Hamilton. Mr. Nathaniel Benson, 73 Broadway, Toronto, 
was named chairman of a committee to explore the possibilities of such a 
project. He will make his report at the 20th annual meeting to be held at 
Hamilton on February 12, 1959. 

Mr. F. Leonard Britton is president of the Lincoln Fellowship of Hamil- 
ton, and Mr. Kenneth C. Cameron is secretary-treasurer. 


Civil War Centennial Commissions Named: - 
Governor A. B. Chandler has appointed a 36-member Kentucky Civil 
War Centennial Commission to represent the Commonwealth in observ- 
ances of the 100th anniversary. The commission hopes to arrange programs 
and observances at all Kentucky battlefields during the centennial years, 


1961-1965, and to obtain appropriations for the improvement of Civil War 
sites throughout the state. This commission will also work with the national 
commission authorized by Act of Congress. 

As one of the first steps in Ohio’s participation in the observance of the 
Civil War centennial, Governor C. William O’Neill has named a ten- 
member Civil War Centennial Committee. Major General Robert S. 
Beightler, of Worthington, is honorary chairman, and Richard A. Black- 
burn, of Granville, chairman. Robert S. Harper, public information officer 
of the Ohio Historical Society, was named as secretary. 


Civil War Round Tables: 

A group of Civil War students operating at Lancaster, Ohio, under the 
name of the Civil War Seminar has changed the name of their organization 
to General William T. Sherman Chapter, Civil War Round Table, without 
a change of pace. Lancaster is the birthplace of General Sherman, and one 
of the projects of the Round Table is to round up Civil War—particularly 
Sherman—memorabilia for placement in the Sherman Birthplace Museum, 
which is under the direction of the Ohio Historical Society. 

Dr. R. Gerald McMurtry, Director of the Lincoln National Life Founda- 
tion at Fort Wayne, Indiana, was awarded the Philadelphia Lincoln-Civil 
War Society’s annual Bronze Plaque for distinguished work in the field of 





Lincolniana. At the presentation meeting in February Dr. McMurtry spoke 
on “Lincoln at Gettysburg.” At the March meeting, in a spirited debate 
participated in by several members, Admiral David Glasgow Farragut— 
championed by F. Wesley Dittman—was selected as the outstanding mili- 
tary figure of the war. Others whose fame was supported were Joseph E. 
Johnston, George H. Thomas, William T. Sherman, Winfield Scott Han- 
cock, and James Longstreet. At the April meeting, Professor James Barnes, 
of Temple University, presented “The Biography of a State—Kentucky in 
the Civil War,” stressing the plight of the state in the border-land, open to 
the operations of the opposing armies. The field trip was over the escape 
route of John Wilkes Booth after the assassination of Lincoln. The safari 
was led by Bert Sheldon, Col. J. Gay Seabourne, and Col. William G. Mc- 
Namara of the Washington Round Table. 





The Continuing War 


EDITED BY JAMES I. ROBERTSON, JR. 
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Atlanta, Georgia 


IN THE MIDST OF COMPILING the army and navy Official Records, the federal 
government also undertook the preparation of an atlas to accompany the 
sets. The finished product spanned seven years of labor, filled three mas- 
sive volumes, and contained 181 plates and over 1000 maps. From the time 
of its release in 1895 the atlas was a much sought-after item, particularly 


since the available supply fell far short of the national demand. Early this 
year used sets were going for as high as a hundred and fifty dollars. How- 
ever, collectors need no longer jeopardize the future to obtain this indis- 
pensable work. Thomas Yoseloff has republished the atlas in a handsome, 
unabridged, one-volume edition, capably edited by Henry Steele Com- 
mager. The reproduction is remarkably clear; the plates are as rich in color 
as they are lavish in detail. Multi-colored maps afford amazing clarity into 
understanding complex battles. This is not merely a desirable work for stu- 
dents of the war; it is a must for anyone who attempts to study the conflict 
in more than superficial detail. 

The Haverford Map Company in Pennsylvania has also lent lucidity to 
our knowledge of the war through its manufacture of a very excellent relief 
map of the Gettysburg battlefield. The rectangular 3-D chart, complete 
with battle narrative, is printed in five colors on long-lasting plastic. Should 
this new venture meet with success, the publishers plan similar maps for 
such areas as the Shenandoah Valley and Chancellorsville. If the quantity 
of response matches the quality of the product, a series of relief maps is in 
the making. 

North Carolina has reissued John Tilley, Lincoln Takes Command, the 
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absorbing story of the critical months between Sumter and First Manassas. 
This provocative study was originally published in 1941, the same year 
George Fort Milton’s Conflict—a popular and still-available synopsis of 
the war—first appeared. Burke Davis has scored again with his perspicu- 
ous To Appomattox, which recounts vividly the misery that was the Army 
of Northern Virginia in its westward trudge from Petersburg. Florida’s Dr. 
Rembert Patrick delivered this year’s Fleming lectures at LSU on the same 
topic. 

Atlanta’s bearing to the Confederate cause has been expounded by two 
recent studies. Yoseloff has published A. A. Hoehling, Last Train from 
Atlanta, a detailed account of the agony of the city’s residents caught in the 
web of Sherman’s siege. Twayne has released the late William Key's The 
Battle of Atlanta. Originally published serially in the Atlanta Constitution, 
this story of the Georgia campaign is a popular and well-written treatment, 
with heavy reliance on Stanley Horn’s classic and still-available The Army 
of Tennessee. Other cities are basking under new historical lights. Rinehart 
has reissued Noah Brooks, Washington in Lincoln’s Time, in a new edition 
annotated by Herbert Mitgang. James H. Whyte has supplemented this 
story with The Uncivil War, which admirably covers the nation’s capital in 
Reconstruction days. Coward-McCann, who published Stanley Kimmel’s 

‘illustrative Mr. Lincoln’s Washington, has just released a companion vol- 
ume, Mr. Davis's Richmond. 

Edward J. Stackpole has followed his colorful story of Fredericksburg 
with a similar work on Lee’s greatest victory: Chancellorsville. Allen Nev- 
ins, now retired from Columbia, is devoting full time to adding four vol- 
umes to his “Ordeal of the Union” set. Two volumes treating the war will 
appear next year; a like number on Reconstruction are slated for 1960. 
Crowell has issued John S. Blay, The Civil War, an encyclopedic work with 
100,000 words and 375 illustrations. West Point’s Major Mark Boatner is 
hard at work on a Civil War dictionary, which McKay will release next 
year. Richard Brownlee has covered an obscure aspect of the war with his 
study of guerilla warfare in the West, Gray Ghosts of the Confederacy. 
Ludwell H. Johnson has further opened the Western door with The Red 
River Expedition of 1864. This was the author's dissertation at Hopkins. 
Secret Missions of the Civil War to be released late this winter is the latest 
work from the pen of Philip Van Doren Stern. It is a compilation of con- 
temporary accounts of wartime espionage. 

The Arthur H. Clark Company has long enjoyed a high reputation for its 
books on Western and Early Americana. It now has two works out c2aling 

at least in part with the war. Aurora Hunt, The Army of the Pacific, pub- 
lished in 1951, is the only scholarly study of the war in the Far West. 
Essential for a broad knowledge of the conflict, this well-documented book 
adequately presents the unknown story of what transpired across the 
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Rockies in the 1861-1865 period. Clark has just released a life of General 
James H. Carleton, also written by Miss Hunt. The subject is more known 
as a Western dragoon, but a large portion of the study covers his Civil 
War career. Planned for future publication is Max L. Heyman, Prudent 
Soldier, a military biography of E. R. S. Canby, Trans-Mississippi fighter 
and the general who accepted Dick Taylor’s surrender. 

More Lincolnalia: The Library of Congress has published a facsimile of 
the scrapbook kept by Lincoln during the Lincoln-Douglas debates. The 
title of this exact reproduction is The Illinois Political Campaign of 1858. 
Ralph G. Lindstrom’s study of Lincoln’s religious life, which appeared in 
serial form in the Christian Science Monitor, has been published as Lincoln 
Finds God. Arnold Gates, the indefatigable laborer for the New York 
CWRT, is collaborating with Benjamin Barondess on a series of Lincoln 
articles. The government will publish and distribute them overseas next 
year in commemoration of the 150th anniversary of Lincoln’s birth. 

The Civil War Centennial Commission, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, is gaining momentum in its efforts to signalize this period of our na- 
tion’s heritage. Details of its activities will follow in subsequent columns. 
Last month Gettysburg College held its second annual Civil War Confer- 
ence. During the three-day meeting several of the nation’s top historians— 
including Bruce Catton, William B. Hesseltine, T. Harry Williams, Bell 
Wiley, and Richard N. Current—presented papers revolving around the 
general theme: “Why Did the North Win the Civil War?” It is regrettable 
these monograph could not be published in a one-volume work bearing the 
same title. 

Carlyle’s assertion that “History is the essence of innumerable biogra- 
phies has validity for Civil War studies. Two classic biographies of Sher- 
man have been reissued. Harcourt-Brace has released Lloyd Lewis, 
Sherman: Fighting Prophet, and Frederick Praeger has published a new 
edition of B. H. Liddell Hart, Sherman. Both are established military bi- 
ographies of Grant's right arm—the man about whose force Joe Johnston 
lamented: “There has been no such army since the days of Julius Caesar.” 
Confederate cavalry leaders remain in the spotlight through the avail- 
ability of older studies. Scribner's can still supply John W. Thomason, Jeb 
Stuart, and W. W. Blackford, War Years with Jeb Stuart. The latter has 
always deserved a much wider circulation. At last report Putnams still had 
copies of Andrew W. Lytle, Bedford Forrest and His Critter Company, 
originally published in 1931. What this work lacks in scholarship is com- 
pensated for by style. Public Affairs Press has released a commendable 
biography of one of Lee’s beloved lieutenants: Gallant Pelham. C. G. Mil- 
ham is the author. Philip Mercer wrote a biography of the boy wizard in 
the 1920's, but it was too short to be creditable. This new study, however, 
places Stuart’s young cannoneer in the high perspective he deserves. 
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This spring LSU will release Ezra “Bud” Warner’s long-awaited Generals 
in Gray. Included in the volume are biographical sketches and illustrations 
of all 425 Confederates who rose to the rank of general. The same publisher 
plans a companion volume, Generals in Blue, for 1959 release. Russell 
Weigley has written a biography of Montgomery C. Meigs that throws 
much light on the Union Quartermaster Corps which Meigs headed. Co- 
lumbia University is the publisher. Frank Vandiver is doing a study of 
Early’s raid on Washington which McGraw-Hill will publish next year. 
David Lindsey’s biography of Samuel “Sunset” Cox will appear at the same 
time. Stephen Ambrose at LSU is hard at work on a study of controversial 
Henry Halleck. Avery C. Moore has written a biography of one of the Con- 
federacy’s eight full generals. Destiny's Soldier, the life of Albert Sidney 
Johnston, is the first treatment of this ill-fated warrior since his son eulo- 
gized him in 1878. Fearon Publishers of San Francisco are distributing this 
paperback biography. 

Twayne has recently published Oscar Sherwin, Prophet of Destiny, truly 
the definitive study of Wendell Phillips. Speaking of abolitionists, Earl 
Schenck Miers is compiling a history of the leaders of this movement. It 
will bear the title: The Saintly Screwballs. Yoseloff is republishing Jeffer- 
son Davis's two-volume rationalization: The Rise and Fall of the Confed- 
erate Government. 

Collectors of unpublicized and limited editions, take note: the Spencer 
family of Front Royal has published privately A Civil War Marriage in 
Virginia. Included in this well-illustrated and well-indexed book are a large 
collection of letters written home by Lt. George B. Samuels, 10th Virginia 
Infantry. Interested parties may obtain a first-hand examination by send- 
ing five dollars to Mrs. Virginia Hale, Box 406, Front Royal, Virginia. 

The Confederate Centennial studies continue with the first English 
translation of Julius Scheibert, Seven Months in the Rebel States. This will 
be followed by Horace Montgomery, The Civil War Career of Howell 
Cobb, Charles G. Summersell, Raphael Semmes and the Cruise of the 
C.S.S. “Sumter,” and Allen J. Going, Reconstruction in Alabama: The 
Memoirs of John H. Hunnicutt. 

McCowat-Mercer has two works to be released shortly. Frank Vandiver 
has edited John Worsham, One of Jackson’s Foot Cavalry, the highly re- 
vealing memoirs by a member of the 21st Virginia Infantry, a unit attached 
to Jackson throughout most of 1862. Bell I. Wiley has prepared a new edi- 
tion of Phoebe Pember’s famous A Southern Woman's Story. This perhaps 
is the outstanding war narrative by a Confederate woman. 

This issue’s sleepers: the works of the Wisconsin History Commission. 
This body was organized in 1908 to publish books describing the role of 
Wisconsin and its citizens in the war. Of the ten works published by the 
Commission between 1908 and 1916, seven can still be purchased at ex- 
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tremely reasonable prices. Foremost among the list is Julian W. Hinkley, 
A Narrative of Service with the Third Wisconsin Infantry. In his bibliogra- 
phy Dr. Coulter praised these vivid recollections of a soldier who fought 
from Antietam to Atlanta. It is one of the better personal narratives on the 
Union side. Frank Haskell’s colorful account of the Gettysburg campaign 
was mentioned in the last column. Colonel Michael H. Fitch of the 6th 
Wisconsin wrote a detailed and revealing story of the Union plight and 
victory in The Chattanooga Campaign. Other studies include a history of 
Wisconsin women in the war, an economic history of the state during war- 
time, the messages and proclamations of the Civil War governors, and a 
bibliography of Wisconsin’s participation in the war. All of these works 
can be obtained through the State Historical Society, 816 State Street, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. You can purchase them all (in fine condition) for 
about what you would pay a book dealer for two of them. 





Book Reviews 


EDITED BY CHARLES T. MILLER 
B-11 University Hall 
Iowa City, Iowa 


An End to Valor: The Last Days of the Civil War. By Philip Van Doren 
Stern. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1958. Pp. xi, 418. $5.75.) 


HISTORY, SAYS PHILIP VAN DOREN STERN, really does not contain any “if’s.” It works 
inexorably from cause to effect, and the American Civil War grew out of what 
men in this country had been thinking, doing, and saying for generations before- 
hand. From the verdict of the finished event there can be no appeal; Appomat- 
tox was fated, once the sections went to arms to settle their long-standing dispute, 
and they went to arms because, over the years, they had got the dispute to a state 
where it could bring nothing but fighting. 

Mr. Stern sets this and much else forth in a new book which deserves and will 
undoubtedly get a good deal of attention. On the surface An End to Valor is not 
much more than an account of the death struggles of the Southern Confederacy, 
but in its deeper implications it is a thoughtful and provocative commentary on 
the sad business of the widely celebrated War Between the States. 

In a sense, Mr. Stern here follows what is now a familiar pattern. You take 
some striking event out of the past—the sinking of a great ocean liner, the as- 
sassination of a famous man, the death of a nation, or whatever you please—and 
you describe it on a straight inning-by-inning basis, much as sports writers used 
to get the details of the afternoon game at Fenway Park into the five-star final. 
It is a stunt, and if the writer has any skill at all—and Mr. Stern has a great deal 
of skill—it is bound to be effective. For the impact comes because the readér 
knows, before he begins to read, how the game comes out. When the second 
baseman fumbles a grounder in the fifth inning and the runner goes on to score 
when the right fielder retrieves the ball and heaves it into the dugout, the 
reader knows that this is the run that wins the game; the bare account of the play 
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is loaded, because all of the overtones which make the drama are built-in, 
already existing in the mind of the man who follows the printed words. 

So Mr. Stern picks up his story on a rainy morning in March, 1865, and shows 
Mr. Lincoln taking the presidential oath for the second time. The tension sets in 
with the opening paragraph, because you know as you start reading that im- 
mense things are just ahead. Lee is going to try to break out of Grant’s cruel grip 
at Petersburg, Sheridan is going to smash things up at Five Forks, the Army of 
the Potomac is going to swarm over the Confederate lines, the Army of Northern 
Virginia is going to begin its last melancholy march to death and legend; Grant 
and Lee are going to sit together in a parlor and sign certain papers, Lincoln is 
going to meet his improbable apotheosis in the box of a dingy Washington 
theatre, and the star-slashed flags of a doomed nation are going to go down 
beyond the horizon forever, leaving behind a tale that will bemuse Americans 
as long as they have any thought for their own past. . . . This, or the equivalent 
of it, weights every paragraph, and the book is bound to be appealing. 

But Mr. Stern makes much more than a stunt out of it. In addition to being as 
thorough a student of the Civil War as this country affords, he is also a per- 
ceptive man and a most gifted writer, and although he seems to do no more than 
describe the final six weeks or so of the war he actually provides a moving com- 
mentary on the war itself, the blind forces that lay back of it, and the Ynystic 
things that at last grew out of it. An End to Valor, in short, is a genuinely first- 
rate piece of work. 

Granted, says Mr. Stern, that the Confederacy had immense reserves of 
courage and fidelity, and that it used these with great brilliance, it went down 
at last to unredeemed defeat, and it could not very well have done anything else, 
because the stars in their courses were marching against it. What came out of it 
all? Was the price which both sections paid, in loss and suffering and general, 
all-around misery, worth what was at last delivered? 

Mr. Stern is just a little skeptical. What came after the Civil War was one of 
the most corrupt and unseemly periods in American history. The men of the 
South had fought heroically for a bad cause, the men of the North had fought 
heroically for a good cause, and yet somehow, after the flags were furled and the 
guns were cooled, it did seem for many decades as if all this heroism had bought 
nothing worth even a small part of its cost. Valor ended in corruption, for North 
and South alike. 

Yet the story does not quite end there, for Mr. Stern is not a cynic—and, be 
it said in passing, an extended and intimate study of the Civil War does not 
finally lead to cynicism and despair, however bleak some of the immediate 
glimpses may be, however unworthy may be the ends to which victory was so 
promptly perverted. The age of the Robber Barons, direct consequence of the 
war, may indeed have been sodden, but the Civil War had not actually been 
fought in vain. As Mr. Stern remarks, the nation then went through a major 
surgical operation, which it had to endure or perish. The operation left it in 
miserable shape for a long time—after all, the period of convalescence can be 
exceedingly unhappy and discouraging—but the wound is closing. 
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We are moving away from the war at a great pace. Convalescence is not quite 
ended, even now, but it does progress, and this tragic era in our history is re- 
ceding steadily into the past. As Mr. Stern says, in words which any devout reader 
of the great Civil War epic will cherish: 





Soon all living memory of the American Civil War will be gone, and we 
shall have only the documents, the printed records, and the pictures. These 
too must perish, and at some remote time the truth about the stirring events 
of the 1860's will pass into myth. Then the very real heroes will be trans- 
formed into vague legendary figures, gigantic and impressive, but very 
different from the hard-bitten troopers who behaved very much as any 
soldiers do in any war. Then the Civil War battles will seem as far away as 
those in which half-naked men in armor clashed and clanked on a dusty 
plain in the red dawn-light of a world that was still young. Finally Richmond 
will be one with Troy, and Appomattox and Waterloo will come equally to 
mean an end to long-continued conflict. If civilization has then advanced 
accordingly, the people of that more intelligently run world will shudder 
at the wanton waste and welter of all wars. But that will be another world 
and another time. 





And that, perhaps, is the haunting and incomprehensibly moving thing about 
our Civil War. It has not yet stopped working; it was our Troy, our immense epic 
struggle, and what it will finally mean—the way it will finally impress people 
who are not yet born—depends, in a strange but inevitable way, at least in part 
on what we ourselves may do. There will be another world and another time, we 
are helping to shape them, and the final backward glance will be taken through 
glasses to whose fabrication we in the 1950’s are making our own unintended 
contribution. History is a living process, and its story is never entirely finished. 
Considering ourselves remote spectators of this tremendous achievement, we are 
actually a part of it. 

A very fine book, this, well worth the reading. 


Bruce Catron 
New York, New York. 


Destruction and Reconstruction. By Richard Taylor. Edited by Richard 


Harwell. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1955. Pp. xxxii, 380. 
$7.50. ) 


RICHARD HARWELL IS DUE A VOTE OF THANKS for his excellent job of editing 
General Dick Taylor’s interesting narrative. Taylor's work has long been a 
valuable source of material for writers on the War Between the States. His story, 
however, is not confined to his battle recollections. He makes many excursions 
into the realm of government and politics, and his illustrations are replete with 
classical and mythological allusions. 
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Though he was without professional military training, Taylor was an able 
tactician and a real fighting general. He was a disciplinarian of the Stonewall 
Jackson school who did not believe in fortified positions or cities. He did not 
hesitate to take the long chance and, once committed, he struck with all he had 
without regard to losses. 

Among the interesting “ifs” of the Civil War is the contemplation of what 
might have happened if Taylor had remained with the Army of Northern Virginia 
and had reached command of a corps. He was never plagued by the doubts that 
beset Ewell or the vacillations that slowed Longstreet at Gettysburg. 

After sickness interrupted his service in Virginia, he was transferred to the 
Trans-Mississippi Department to revive the flagging hopes of his home people. 
His account of the Red River campaign is probably the most detailed study of 
these actions from the Confederate side. He was constantly at odds with General 
Kirby Smith, the commander of that department, and one might reasonably 
suspect it was to settle this controversy that he was assigned in the last days of 
the war to the command of the Department of Alabama, Mississippi, and Eastern 
Louisiana. 

The end of the war found him with high rank but little command, and his last 
military duty was the surrender to General Canby on honorable terms of the 
remnants of the forces of Forrest and Maury. I love the cynicism of his comment 
on this thankless duty. Writing at a time (1879) when so many former Southern 
soldiers were seeking political office, he said: 


At the time, no doubts as to the propriety of my course entered my mind, 


but such have since crept in. Many Southern warriors, from the hustings 
and in print, have declared that they were anxious to die in the last ditch, 
and by implication were restrained from so doing by the readiness of their 
generals to surrender. 


General Taylor had an unusual opportunity to associate with all the leaders of 
the South. Because of his family background, he was acquainted with many 
leaders, both political and military, of the Union forces. Some of his appraisals 
of the latter are undoubtedly touched by the bitterness which possessed him 
after the war, but no author of the period has excelled Taylor in his brief pen 
pictures of the leaders of the Confederacy. It must be noted that, although he 
was a brother-in-law and devoted admirer of Jefferson Davis, he is eminently 
fair in his appraisal of General Joe Johnston. He is merciless in his criticisms. 
Almost worshipping Lee, he is highly critical of some of his strategy and stoutly 
contends that a long career as an engineer incapacitates all men for offensive 
command. 

Mr. Harwell’s preface and introductory statements to the various phases of 
Taylor's career and his full notations of the story add much to an understanding 
and appreciation of the original. 


RICHARD B. RussELL 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 
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The Night Before Chancellorsville, and Other Civil War Stories. Edited by 
Shelby Foote. (New York: The New American Library. 1957. Pp. 189. 
$0.35. ) 


THIS LITTLE COLLECTION OF CIVIL WAR FICTION has been available in the pocket- 
book sections of most drugstores and supermarkets since the spring of 1957. 
Published as a Signet Book “Original” (“good reading for the Millions”), its 
editor, Shelby Foote, states that the collection is “an attempt, on a small scale 
to look at what has been done [in fiction] through nearly one hundred years of 
American writing, with the four year segment of history that occurred between 
Davis's Provisional Inauguration . . . and Lincoln’s Second Inauguration.” 

As is no surprise, the stories begin with an excerpt from Stephen Crane’s The 
Red Badge of Courage, specifically from about the middle of Chapter II to the 
middle of Chapter VI, or from where Henry Fleming, facing his first battle, is 
already terribly frightened, to where he throws down his rifle and runs, his face 
showing “all the horror of those things which he has imagined.” This title of this 
excerpt, “A Young Soldier’s First Battle,” is presumably Mr. Foote’s inspiration. 

Comes next the title story of the collection, a short work by F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
which, though new to this reviewer, fails to send those little shivers along the 
spine that normally token my discovery of great or even good writing. This piece 
—one could charitably call it a story—is a brief episode in a prostitute’s life. Told 
in the first person, it is complete with euphemistic dialogue and in 1935 would 
have been entirely at home in any issue of, say, Esquire. 

Following is a long ramble, “Chickamauga,” from Thomas Wolfe’s The Hills 
Beyond; Ambrose Bierce’s “An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge”; Faulkner’s 
“My Grandmother Millard and General Bedford Forrest and the Battle of Harry- 
kin Creek”; and a selection from Stephen Vincent Benét’s John Brown’s Body 
called “Fish-Hook Gettysburg” and taken from Book Seven of that work with 
no less than ten unmarked major elisions. The longest piece in Mr. Foote’s col- 
lection, “Pillar of Fire,” is his own writing, and the last selection, “The Fortune 
Teller,” is from MacKinlay Kantor’s Andersonville. Two blankets of fact, Jeffer- 
son Davis’ “Provisional Inaugural” and Abraham Lincoln’s “Second Inaugural,” 
surround these sheets of fancy, and as an added bonus the editor furnishes a 
brief Introduction. 

My first objection to this book is probably that of a reactionary old fuddy: I 
prefer a choice between a hardback and paper-covered edition, and I am a little 
suspicious in this country of any “original” pocket-book—particularly of one 
whose cover is festooned with bayonetted soldiers, the American flag, and a list 
of well-known writers. This suspicion is not mitigated by an Introduction which 
begins as follows: 


In this country, historical fiction in general has been left to second raters 
and hired brains, and this is particularly true of those who have chosen the 
Civil War as a subject. With the exception of Stephen Crane, our best 
writers have given it either mere incidental attention or none at all. Hem- 
ingway is a case in point; so is Henry James. . . . 
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Leaving out the exact definition of “historical fiction,” I can imagine nothing 
more ludicrous than either James or Hemingway writing a novel about the Civil 
War, and it is a pity that space forbids one from enlarging this notion. 

But again to Mr. Foote who, after enlightening us as to the real difference be- 
tween history and fiction, goes on in the true southern agrarian tradition to main- 
tain that a trainload of whores on a siding by Chancellorsville is as an event every 
bit as noble as the Monitor-Merrimac duel or the charge up Missionary Ridge or 
(I suppose, though he doesn’t say so) Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. Continuing 
with what is apparently a plea for historical-fictional synthesis, Mr. Foote states 
that “our best current historians are learning that they can gain greatly from a 
study of our best novelists. Bruce Catton, for example, has been to school to 
Faulkner. . . .” Well, maybe he has, but thank God none of Faulkner's morbid 
linguistic behavior seems to have brushed off on Catton’s crisp, nervous prose. 

Much of this nonsense could have been redeemed by the contents of the book, 
and in part this is so. I find no vital objection to any selection, but on the other 
hand I do not regard my artistic education as having been greatly extended by 
the two pieces that were new to me, Fitzgerald’s and Foote’s. Nor am I en- 
thusiastic about reading an excerpt from The Red Badge of Courage when the 
whole point of the story lies in the total work. Likewise, the omission from John 
Brown’s Body of Diefer, Ellyat, Wingate, and all the other human note? in the 
song seems to me a misuse of editing comparable to Olivier’s omission in his film 
version of Hamlet of the soliloquy beginning, “O! What a rogue and peasant 
slave am I.” 

I doubt that this book will appeal to the Civil War enthusiast who must have 
teethed on its selections, or even to any literate reader who is familiar with most 
of them. This leaves the Signet Book audience of “millions,” and I am sorry that 
Mr. Foote, in an effort to spur them on to complete reading, did not prelude each 
selection with a paragraph about the author and his work. But I guess you can’t 
expect too much for thirty-five cents. 

RoBerT B. AsPREY 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Mr. Lincoln’s Washington. By Stanley Kimmel. (New York: Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc. 1957. Pp. 224. $7.50.) 


THIS IS A VERY INTERESTING BOOK for those who like books like this. Without a 
table of contents or index, it is essentially a picture-book to be thumbed through 
at leisure. As such it affords an entertaining experience, but read seriously as 
history it is not as rewarding. The pictures are interesting and, for the most part, 
well captioned. The history is often of the private-eye, keyhole, “inside” type; 
for example: “Rumors that day did not include the fact that Wilkes Booth again 
was stalking about the city, his mind still intent upon some foul blow to the 
President.” 

From a lawyer's point of view, the text is often inexact or careless. For instance, 
referring to the attempt of Washington policemen to increase their “scanty pit- 
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tance,” the author states: “After much deliberation they [the policemen] agreed 
to ask for, and got, a salary increase of seventy-five dollars per month.” Did this 
raise increase their pay to $75.00 or did it add $75.00 to their former stipend? 
If the latter, what was their original salary, and what difference in their standard 
of living did the raise effect? Such ambiguities and incomplete information de- 
tract from the historicity of this work. 

All in all, this is a “pleasant” picture-book which rates far below David Don- 
ald’s Divided We Fought, James Horan’s Mathew Brady, and Fletcher Pratt’s 
Civil War in Pictures. And its appeal is even more limited when it is compared 
with the scholarly, monumental ten-volume Photographic History of the Civil 
War, which Thomas Yoseloff has recently reissued in a five-volume format. 


SAMUEL R. ROSENTHAL 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Doctors in Gray: The Confederate Medical Service. By H. H. Cunningham. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1958. Pp. xi, 339. $6.00. ) 


A Texas Surgeon in the C.S.A. By John Q. Anderson. (“Confederate Cen- 
tennial Studies,” No. 6; Tuscaloosa, Alabama: Confederate Publishing 
Company. 1957. Pp. 123. $4.00.) 


THE USUAL ACCOUNT OF A BATTLE CONCLUDES with a statement of the casualties 
sustained by each side; the reader of military history compares the scores and 
passes to the next episode in the campaign. Unless he has had personal experi- 
ence, he does not realize that at this point in the narrative a long drama for the 
wounded began behind the scene. Seldom does the historian lift the curtain on 
these events. It is ironic that civilization has so far been unable to prevent 
wars with their attendant casualties; yet, once a man is wounded, the humane 
achievements of the ages are applied to assist in his survival. The physician has 
the unique privilege to practice a profession equally applicable in peace and 
war. When he makes the transition from civilian to military problems he does not 
change his ethics concerning the preservation of human life or his techniques in 
caring for patients. Military medicine differs from its civilian counterpart chiefly 
in the number of patients to be treated. 

An understanding of the medical history of the Civil War requires cognizance 
of the contemporary knowledge of infectious disease and the resultant surgical 
practices. Modern surgery, with its low mortality, is heavily dependent upon 
general anesthesia, the science of bacteriology, and the practicability of blood 
transfusion. Ether and chloroform had been introduced as anesthetic agents in 
the 1850’s, and their use enabled surgeons to operate upon unconscious patients. 
But the work of Pasteur, Koch, and many others who established principles of 
bacteriology, did not come to fruition until the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, and thus the cause and prevention of infected wounds were unknown 
to the military surgeons of 1861. To be sure, the first blood transfusions had 
been given to man in 1667, but the procedure did not become practical until 
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the development of aseptic techniques from bacteriology, the discovery of in- 
compatible human blood groups in 1900, and the introduction of sodium citrate 
is an anticoagulant in 1914. Lacking transfusions in the 1860's, many wounded 
men died of hemorrhage. Civil War surgeons recognized that practically all 
wounds became infected, and that infected wounds of the head and the abdomi- 
nal cavity were nearly always fatal. 

Military strategists had already realized the modern principle that a wounded 
soldier was a greater handicap to the enemy than a dead one; hence infantrymen 
were ordered to aim their muskets low to produce wounds of the extremities. 
The huge conical Minié balls, shot from Civil War muskets, caused compound 
fractures of the long bones with much shattering. In the absence of methods to 
control the subsequent infection, early amputation was a necessity, and thus 
huge piles of severed arms and legs accumulated around field hospitals during 
and after a battle. 

The assembling of armies has always prompted the spread of contagious 
diseases. The first World War was the first engagement in history in which 
deaths from weapons exceeded the mortality from disease; this fact is ascribed 
to the application of bacteriologic knowledge. In the Civil War the military units 
of both sides were devastated by dysentery, typhoid fever, typhus fever, pneu- 
monia, malaria, smallpox, yellow fever, measles, and many other diseases. In 
that era, only smallpox was preventable by vaccination. For the prevention and 
suppression of malaria, the sole known antimicrobial agent was quinine. Some 
empirical knowledge of sanitation was applied to the prevention of disease, but 
the procedures were frequently ineffectual in the absence of exact bacteriologic 
concepts. The result was that the Confederate Army sustained about 200,000 
deaths: 50,000 from wounds and 150,000 from contagious disease. In the Union 
Army, similarly, approximately 110,000 men died from wounds and 225,000 
from contagion. 

The South was faced with vast problems in the care of the sick. A medical 
service for the army and navy had to be developed de novo. Hospitals had to be 
built, and means of transportation to them had to be devised. Practically no 
drugs had been manufactured in the antebellum South, and pharmaceuticals of 
all kinds were declared contraband by the Federal government. 

In Doctors in Gray, H. H. Cunningham gives an absorbing account, replete 
with interesting details, of how the Confederate Army and Navy organized and 
operated their medical departments. There were many capable physicians in 
the South from whom to recruit medical officers. Initially some poorly qualified 
men were commissioned, but they were eventually weeded out by tough exam- 
ining boards. Hospitals were constructed from the ground up, or by the conver- 
sion of old buildings when necessary. Samuel Preston Moore, the capable and 
intelligent surgeon general of the army, is credited with introducing the pavilion 
type of hospital construction which well into the twentieth century has been 
preferred for the control of contagious diseases. After painstaking analysis, Mr. 
Cunningham concludes that the medical services functioned effectively and 
were chiefly limited by the same lack of food, equipment, and supplies which 
handicapped the entire Southern effort. Factories were built for the manufacture 
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of drugs which could not be smuggled through the blockade. As the Confederate 
armies were slowly forced to retreat, the problems of the care of the sick and 
wounded multiplied. Good hospitals had to be abandoned, and with much pain 
and suffering patients were transported to makeshift structures. Scarcity of food 
produced widespread scurvy and probably other unrecognized deficiency 
diseases. 

Apparently wounded prisoners of war were accorded good medical care by 
both combatants. The author reviews many protests from Southern soldiers and 
civilians that their enemies were receiving better attention from the medical 
services. As in other wars before and since, when an army was retreating before 
the enemy, the severely wounded of the retiring side were left in charge of their 
medical officers to be surrendered. In the spring of 1862, both sides formally 
agreed that captured medical officers would not be retained as prisoners of war 
but would be released for duty with their own troops. This was a humane arrange- 
ment which was honored, with few exceptions, during the remainder of the 
conflict. 

Doctors in Gray is a comprehensive study of the entire picture of the Confed- 
erate medical services. Mr. Cunningham has studied and reported every aspect 
of medical care with a proper perspective for the important and the trivial. The 
presentation is excellently organized. Careful citations, culled from a large bibli- 
ography of official and other sources, impress the reader with the importance of 
this work. The writing is refreshingly free from the medical jargon which might 
have discouraged many readers. This book can be enthusiastically recommended 
to the lay reader and the historian whose curiosity about the Civil War leads 
him to inquire beyond the appalling totals of the casualty lists. 

A Texas Surgeon in the C.S.A. is an entirely different kind of book. Mr. Ander- 
son describes the campaigns of the Confederate Army in Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas by publishing letters from Dr. Edward W. Cade to his 
wife. Quotations are interlarded with competent explanatory comments by the 
author. Dr. Cade, born in Ohio but an adopted Texan after his seventeenth year 
and a practicing surgeon by 1861, volunteered for medical service in the Con- 
federate Army but, offered only an assistant surgeonship, joined the cavalry as 
a first lieutenant at the age of twenty-three. Soon he was transferred to the medi- 
cal department with the rank of surgeon. Apparently he was efficient, as he was 
rapidly promoted to brigade surgeon and later to assistant division surgeon. 

But it is from Mr. Anderson and not from Dr. Cade’s letters that the reader 
learns about the war. The letters are fragmentary and filled with trivia. There 
are few references to the medical picture. No events or scenes are adequately 
described. Dr. Cade is revealed as an immature, vain, extremely ambitious man 
who admits that he joined the army because his neighbors suspected him of 
Northern sympathies. He prates to his wife about fighting for freedom but ex- 
presses a desire for promotion to disconcert his wife’s relatives who had op- 
posed their marriage. He is capable of sending this message for his three-year-old 
son: “. .. and remember his papa who has gone to kill Yankees.” This was written 
by a physician who had not yet been in combat. 

Dr. Cade’s letters teem with references to his ambitions for promotion so that 
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he can establish a better civilian practice after the war. At one point he tells his 
wife that he is saving all his money for her support, but later he confesses he paid 
$600 for the best horse in the division and defends this by saying that he was 
offered $700 for it. Finally in 1864, when the South desperately needs doctors, 
he resigns his commission, partly because of poor health and partly because he 
has failed to be promoted to division surgeon. 

The reader will secure very little medical information from this book, which is 
printed in a limited edition of 450 copies. The author has achieved a good pic- 
ture of the campaigns in the West, but he is unfortunate in that he ever heard 
of Dr. Cade. 


ELMER L. DEGow1n, M.D. 
lowa City, Iowa. 


Soldier in White: The Life of General George Miller Sternberg. By John M. 
Gibson. (Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press. 1958. Pp. 277. 
$6.75. ) 


THE AVERAGE LAYMAN MIGHT WONDER why another biography of ae M. 
Sternberg is needed, particularly since his wife Martha wrote such an excellent 
one forty years ago. There is much to be said for having a more critical biographer 
than a loyal, devoted, and capable wife. In Soldier in White John M. Gibson has 
provided us with a sound, well-documented, and eminently readable story of a 
physician who began his medical experience on the battlefield at Bull Run and 
was captured by the Confederates, after the Federal picnic turned into a Con- 
federate field day. Mr. Gibson has the wounded going by train to Charlotte, 
rather than Charlottesville, an error made in the earlier biography and perhaps 
excusable in a North Carolinian. Sternberg escaped and made his way back to 
Washington where he was to become Surgeon-General of the United States 
Army and a very distinguished bacteriologist, teacher, and scientist. 

Fortunately Sternberg was on the fighting lines and was spared much of the 
high echelon confusion which dominated medical as well as military matters in 
the Civil War. Such confusion seems inevitable in military medicine in a democ- 
racy where each war is started amid chaos, little improved with belated plans 
suitable for the previous war. But he saw military medicine from the top to 
bottom. Experience fighting Indians and living the lonely life of an army surgeon 
during the great western expansion of the country did not prevent him from 
buying a precious microscope with his own money, teaching himself the necessary 
details of not only the preparation of slides and the new science of bacteriology, 
but of microphotography in which he became very expert. Some of his micro- 
photographs are still show pieces. He also mastered foreign languages which 
helped him at later international meetings, and invented an anemometer, only to 
find out that somebody else independently had patented the same device to 
measure wind velocity. He was more successful in his invention and patenting of 
a thermostat, making an automatic device in a mercury thermometer to make or 
break electric contact at a fixed temperature. This still serves as the basic model 
for most thermostats we now use. 
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Sternberg became a first-rate scientist. As a result of his energetic foresight 
he played an important role in establishing the Army Medical School which has 
continued to serve a very important function in peace as well as during times of 
war. Sternberg himself had had to be his own teacher and guide in bacteriology. 
He was the father of medical research in the Armed Forces. Policies and prac- 
tices he set in motion still play an important role in the health of soldiers and 
reached new heights in the second World War where the major medical research 
endeavor of the whole country was channelled albeit belatedly into applied and 
basic investigation of public health and military medicine. 

It is very difficult to tell precisely what influence Sternberg had in the details 
of the brilliantly executed studies by Walter Reed and his colleagues in their dra- 
matic unraveling of the mode of transmission of yellow fever. The two were close 
friends, sharing mutual respect and admiration. It is probable that many points 
not written into official documents were discussed by them. In any event, Stern- 
berg provided the philosophic background against which research could exist 
and even flourish in an army which had thought of its medical responsibilities 
mostly in the most practical terms of applied medicine, amputating limbs and 
patching the wounded. He was fortunate in seeing the results culminate in the 
control of yellow fever with the development of the lands within the tropics 
which would never have been possible so long as yellow fever remained an epi- 
demic scourge and malaria remained a chronic burden of woe. Sternberg’s close 
practical experience in several epidemics of yellow fever which used to lash the 
coastal and inland ports of the country regularly during the 19th century led 
him to interesting speculations about contagion, transmissability, and various 
other epidemiological aspects of yellow fever which he helped in solving and 
bringing under control. 

Contributions of American military medical men have had an important in- 
fluence in medicine in the country out of all proportion to the numbers involved. 
The first great medical discovery made in this country came from the brilliant 
studies of William Beaumont, a series of admirable researches which led to an 
understanding of how the stomach functions in digestion. Sternberg, independ- 
ently of Pasteur and others, discovered the pneumococcus; brought microscopy 
and photography together on a high level of science and artistry; has his name 
perpetuated in an eponym attached to a peculiar type of cell found in Hodgkin’s 
disease; but most of all should be remembered as the founder of the Army 
Medical School and the father of American scientific medicine in a military en- 
vironment. While these may not be as great achievements as the monumental 
development by Billings of the Surgeon General’s Library, now the National 
Medical Library; the historical and bibliographical achievements of Fielding 
Garrison during a life of only partial adjustment to military medicine; the build- 
ing of the Army Medical Museum and its derivative Army Institute of Pathology; 
or the production of that massive repository of medical horrors to be found in the 
Medical-Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion (1870-1883), Sternberg 
set a standard of excellence in medical investigation and teaching which has had 
an abiding influence in the history of the country and on the history of medicine. 
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These things he did while remaining a charming person, a devoted husband, a 
scholar and gentleman of power, grace, and high ideals. 

Mr. Gibson’s biography sheds little new light on this distinguished man, but 
the story is told in a straightforward and pleasant manner. For Civil War ex- 
perts, there is very little more than the skirmish and capture at Manassas. But 
this biography does illuminate some of the problems of military medicine, and 
tells how science has contributed to the health of our army and our people, and 
to what a large degree this was the achievement of Sternberg. 

WILLiAM B. BEAN, M.D. 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


Heroines of Dixie. Edited by Katharine M. Jones. (Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1955. Pp. xiv, 430. $5.00.) 


NOTWITHSTANDING ITS TITLE AND OCCASIONAL PIECES OF FULSOME PHRASING in 
the introductory sections, this book belongs with modern compilations of primary 
material such as Henry Steele Commager’s The Blue and the Gray, not with 
older volumes like Matthew Page Andrews’ Women of the South in War Times, 
which consists largely of reflections by the editor. Miss Jones prints excerpt?from 
letters, journals, and memoirs, grouped according to a chronological scheme and 
briefly annotated. The plan, of course, has some disadvantages: the writers 
come and go without one’s getting the deep sense of a changing individual ex- 
perience that the best of the published journals give. But the book offers ma- 
terial not easily found and, beyond this, pictures the suffering and action of a 
multitude of Confederate women. 

The heroines of Dixie are here assumed to be white Confederate sympathizers: 
Miss Jones includes nothing like Charlotte Fenton’s account of her teaching at 
Port Royal and her glimpses of Negro women there and in Beaufort. But other- 
wise the range of temperament and condition is wide, largely because she has 
found a good deal of unpublished material in state archives and university 
libraries. The fourth section, for example, prints excerpts from the well-known 
memoirs of Cornelia McDonald, Constance Cary, Sarah Morgan, and Belle 
Boyd, hitherto unpublished letters from Elizabeth Harding (director of a huge 
plantation and wife of a general), letters from other women running plantations 
or farms in their husbands’ absence, a passage from the manuscript diary of 
Betty Herndon Maury (daughter of the distinguished oceanographer), an illiter- 
ate protest written by a mother to the Confederate government concerning the 
conduct of generals and surgeons, and a touching note from a woman in the 
Alabama back country, telling her “Dier husban” of the children, the crops, the 
animals, and her feelings. The whole section, indeed the whole book, is a most 
interesting study in language. Few of these women—Augusta Jane Evans is not 
surprisingly an exception—write in ornate and stereotyped phrases. The ac- 
complished women among them write an easy prose. All of them speak of what 
they have seen, in sharply observed detail. They write much of feeling, but not 
vaguely or sentimentally. 
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Some conceive of their lives as part of history, dramatic history beginning in 
their own time. Even the most sophisticated do not think in the manner of a 
twentieth-century woman like Pearl Buck, who reflects while hiding from a 
mob of Chinese Communists that she cannot escape “history”—referring to all 
that Europeans have done in Asia for generations. No passage in Heroines of 
Dixie questions the institution of slavery (Constance Cary’s anti-slavery views 
are not mentioned). But there are imaginative and thoughtful women in this 
book, women who use their minds honestly. Mary Ann Loughborough wonders 
at the ladies who all cried, “Oh, never surrender!” for, she says, “After the ex- 
perience of the night [under fire at Vicksburg], I really could not tell what . . . 
my opinions were.” They read and reflect. Sara Rice Pryor recalls a friend who 
taught her to live without provisions, and who “kept me a ‘living soul’ in other 
and higher ways. She reckoned intellectual ability the greatest of God’s gifts. . . . 
Her talk was a tonic to me.” Thus the book reminds us that these women were 
not intellectually fragile. 

There is, at least in the published memoirs, still more in this vein that might 
have been included. Much of Mrs. Chesnut is here, but not her reflections about 
“the social evil” and the meaning of the slave women she sees on the block, her 
criticisms of Mrs. Stowe, or her observations of the effect upon men and women 
of absolute power or perfect beauty. We miss Sarah Morgan’s expressed need 
to relieve her feelings by speculating privately upon politics, although she dis- 
likes women who rant on the subject in public. We do not see how Eliza An- 
drews, bitter and suffering in the last war-torn days of Georgia, can generalize 
from what she sees and so maintain a kind of perspective. Imagination and 
thought were in the experience of these women, and if they were heroic helped 
to sustain them in their heroism. 


CAROLINE G. MERCER 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Frontier Politics and the Sectional Conflict: The Pacific Northwest on the 
Eve of the Civil War. By Robert W. Johannsen. (Seattle: University of 
Washington Press. 1955. Pp. xiii, 240. $5.00.) 


WHEN DISCUSSING THE SECTIONAL CRrIsIs that was developing during the 1850's, 
historians inevitably consider the problems presented by the western territories. 
Initiated by the enigmatic David Wilmot, punctuated by the oratory of the com- 
promisers of 1850, their accounts usually reach a bloody climax south of the 
Kaw and subside while the authors gather strength to describe the holocaust 
ahead. With this book Robert Johannsen has greatly improved the perspective in 
the American historians’ picture of territorial issues during the turbulent fifties 
by analyzing the impact of sectional controversy in the nation on the new 
territories of the Pacific Northwest. Nor, as he shows, did the lines of influence 
run only toward the west; the long debate over the Oregon organic act in Con- 
gress, for instance, contributed to sectional distrust generally and Breckenridge’s 
running mate of 1860 was Joseph Lane, senator from the new state of Oregon. 
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The author’s study is thoughtful, clearly written and reflects broad and thorough 
research. 

After a discussion of the land and the people of the Pacific Northwest, Mr. 
Johannsen describes the relation of the Oregon territory bill to the Wilmot pro- 
viso controversy, the attitude of the western settlers toward slavery (they were 
in general both anti-slavery and anti-Negro) , the development of the Democratic 
and ultimately the Republican parties, the schism in the former and the relation 
of this split to the strife between Buchanan and Douglas, the alignment of parties 
and groups in 1860 and finally the reaction of the Pacific Northwest to the 
secession crisis. He has placed major emphasis upon events in the more populous 
Oregon but discusses developments in Washington territory as well. One emi- 
nent historian of the slavery controversy has criticized the author in an earlier 
review for expecting too much knowledge of national figures and events from 
his public. On the other hand, the reader interested primarily in the territorial 
process could conceivably complain that he would have liked to know more of 
divisive political issues which Mr. Johannsen dismisses as merely “local.” Neither 
criticism has much substance in the opinion of this reviewer; the author has 
steered a fair course between the reef of brevity and the shoals of prolixity. 

Unquestionably Mr. Johannsen has enriched our understanding of the term 
“popular sovereignty.” He argues convincingly that the settlers in the Pacific 
Northwest welcomed the Kansas-Nebraska Act as a step toward greater democ- 
racy in territorial government and that it was this aspect of the law which the 
great majority of them regarded as most important. Indeed the Republicans of 
the region would ultimately endorse popular sovereignty! Thanks to this book, 
to James C. Malin’s The Nebraska Question, 1852-1854, and to Robert R. Rus- 
sel’s recent “What Was the Compromise of 1850?”, the authors of American his- 
tory texts will have little excuse for misunderstanding squatter sovereignty in 
the future to the extent that has been common in the past. 

Mr. Johannsen believes that the residents of the Pacific Northwest before the 
Civil War were conservative in their approach to the problems before the nation 
and can be considered an outpost of the border states in this respect. On oc- 
casion he seems also to suggest that frontiersmen in general were conservative. 
This view has considerable validity, but it is one that historians who have painted 
a picture of stump-thumping frontier radicals may not all share. 

Political studies of the sort illustrated by this book do raise disquieting ques- 
tions of historical method. What issues, for instance, moved the citizen to vote 
as he did? Mr. Johannsen was not afraid to tell us, but the reviewer would have 
been grateful if he had explained the process of decision a little more fully. Much 
space. in this study as well is devoted to description of the reactions and opini- 
ons produced by national events. But does one man’s opinion or one editor's 
editorial count for as much in the ultimate decision of the hearer or reader as 
that of another? How does the historian discriminate? Our political historians 
need to do more thinking about such questions and their implications. 

ALLEN G. Bocuve 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
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Recollections of a Confederate Staff Officer. By Brigadier General G. Mox- 
ley Sorrel. Edited by Bell I. Wiley. (Jackson, Tennessee: McCowat-Mercer 
Press. 1958. Pp. xxii, 322. $5.00. ) 


THIS VOLUME IS ANOTHER OF THE PRIMARY souRCES of the Civil War now being 
published or re-edited with a view to the approaching centennial. It is one of the 
best reminiscences about the conflict between the states. 

Sorrel was twenty-three when the Civil War broke out. Like most contem- 
porary Southerners, he could hardly wait to get into battle. Long before Georgia 
seceded, Sorrel joined the Georgia Hussars, an elite cavalry company. When 
the attack on Fort Sumter became imminent, he left his banking duties to 
participate in the activity at Charleston. Subsequently, he served as a volunteer 
aide to Longstreet and developed a close association with “Lee’s War Horse.” 
He became the chief of staff for Longstreet with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
and eventually was made a Brigadier-General as a result of a brave and successful 
execution of a flanking movement against Federal troops. 

He was seriously wounded at Hatcher's Run on February 7, 1865. So certain 
were the Federals and his close associates that his injury was a mortal one that 
his obituary was published in the New York Herald. He eventually recovered, 
but before he could get back to his troops, Lee had surrendered at Appommatox. 

Sorrel, in all probability, was a most modest man with a great deal of human- 
ness. An interesting feature of this volume of memoirs is the series of candid 
sketches of many leaders on both sides. Early, Longstreet, Hill, Jones, Stuart, 
Pickett, McClellan, Jackson, Burnside, Thomas, and others are described with 
candor plus an ample sprinkling of admiration. Sorrel had rare opportunities of 
obtaining points of information on command decisions and in getting to know 
many high-ranking Confederates. Evidence to this effect is well shown through- 
out the volume. 

Present-day students of the Civil War, armed with the advantage of abundant 
information and a fuller time perspective, may question Sorrel’s understanding, 
but few will doubt his sincerity. His critical appraisal of Longstreet reveals an im- 
partiality which is most enlightening. 

Recollections of a Confederate Staff Officer is made most readable by Mr. 
Wiley’s editing skill. Particularly is this noticeable in his introduction where he 
presents an excellent description of the author in addition to evaluating the place 
of this book in the literature of the Civil War. Incidentally, Lee’s distinguished 
biographer, Douglas Freeman, listed this book among the dozen best personal 
narratives by Confederate participants. 

The editor also is to be commended for scrupulously refraining from making 
revisions which would alter Sorrel’s intended meaning. In several instances of 
doubt, Mr. Wiley has added an explanatory footnote without tampering with 
the statement itself. He has also put forth a good deal of effort to facilitate the 
recognition of names by inserting first names wherever desirable. 

This volume is to be welcomed on every bookshelf concerned with the Civil 
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War. It is a book which should really come into its own with this third edition 
and obtain the wide circulation it richly deserves. 


ARTHUR LERNER 
Los Angeles, California. 


The Civil War: A Soldier's View. By Colonel G. F. R. Henderson. Edited by 
Jay Luvaas. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1958. Pp. xi, 323. 
$6.00. ) 


MOST CIVIL WAR STUDENTS ARE ACQUAINTED with Colonel Henderson’s Stone- 
wall Jackson and the American Civil War, a splendid biography of Lee’s most 
able lieutenant, wherein the author's style, ability, and capacity as a military 
historian, student, and analyst are excellently demonstrated. In the present 
volume, Jay Luvaas has selected some of Colonel Henderson’s other writings: 
“The Campaign of Fredericksburg” (1886), an essay written for the second 
edition of Mary Anna Jackson’s Memoirs of Stonewall Jackson (1895), and four 
chapters from The Science of War (1905). 

Henderson was the first English officer to undertake a serious study of the 
Civil War after 1870, although prior to that time the Civil War had Been a 
popular subject at the Royal Staff College. The swift, decisive campaign of the 
Prussians, overrunning and destroying what had been considered Europe’s best 
military machine, focused all eyes and thoughts on the German Army. Cam- 
paigns before the introduction of the breech loader as the standard foot arm were 
disregarded, German influence spreading so thoroughly that spiked helmets 
were introduced in many of the world’s armies (including that of the United 
States). The reorganization of the British military structure moved Henderson to 
look at its composition, training, and potential. His feeling that the English 
Volunteers needed something other than the study of the German Army—a con- 
script force of professional discipline and leadership—led to his dissertation 
“The Campaign of Fredericksburg,” designed as a tactical text for officers of the 
English Volunteers. 

His concern over the education and training of the volunteer and his own 
progress in the hierarchy of the British military structure are strongly reflected 
in his writings. “Fredericksburg” is concerned with battlefield tactics, and their 
execution from his own viewpoint as a line officer. The complexities of disci- 
pline and leadership are searchingly reviewed—not only from the high command, 
but more purposefully for his objective—from the actions of regimental, brigade, 
and corps commanders. The character of the average soldier and company (line) 
officer is developed to illustrate sins and virtues of commission and omission 
during the battle. 

Henderson believed that a sound knowledge of military history was the best 
substitute for actual battle experience. The sum of his “Fredericksburg” is an 
object lesson to the volunteer officer and his role in battle. 

The chapter “Battles and Leaders of the Civil War” is a long review of that 
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four-volume publication which appeared originally in 1887 and was included in 
The Science of War as Chapter VIII. Basically, this chapter is an analysis of the 
problems in assembling, training, and fighting with a volunteer army. Hender- 
son’s concern with the British volunteer establishment and its effectiveness is 
well illustrated. Incidentally, his comments on battle discipline are of no less 
value today, with the “Korean Conflict” and its problems still fresh in mind. 

“The American Civil War—1861-1865,” originally two lectures (1892), is an 
exposition of employment of the combined arms (infantry-artillery-cavalry) and 
Henderson’s thoughts on the latter. In it he pays great tribute to American in- 
genuity in first use of the breech loader, repeater, and ironclad, and the utiliza- 
tion of balloons, torpedoes, submarine mines, the telegraph, lamp and flag sig- 
nalling “to a degree unheard of.” Our engineering works “have no parallel in 
European Warfare.” 

“The Battle of Gettysburg,” an 1893 lecture to the Aldershot Military Society, 
was included as Chapter X in The Science of War. Primarily a dissertation on 
leadership and staff duties. His development of the battle’s failures, lack of in- 
telligence of the enemy, lack of co-operation, lead him to the conclusion that the 
Confederates were overconfident. 

“The Campaign in the Wilderness of Virginia, 1864” was an 1894 lecture, 
Chapter X of The Science of War. His own conclusion was that the Wilderness 
battles were a better clue to the fighting of the future than any other war which 
history had recorded. His prophecy was borne out in 1915-18 by the line of 
entrenchments from Switzerland to the sea and establishes Henderson’s grasp 
of the growth of fire power, both that of small arms and artillery, and his com- 
prehension that the entrenched position would be its counter. 

“Stonewall Jackson’s Place in History” (1895) was a hurried piece of writing 
which does not quite capture the spirit of the incomparable Confederate as does 
Henderson’s biography. 

Jay Luvaas adds introductory chapters to “Fredericksburg” and to the five 
other Henderson chapters, and furnishes an excellent closing chapter, “The 
Henderson Legacy.” Luvaas eae Henderson’s opinions on the volunteer 
versus the professional, mounted infantry versus “cavalry,” and his influence 
upon military thinking of his own and later periods. 

This volume, with Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War, furnishes 
either a military or lay reader with first-class history, combining the scholar- 
ship seldom found in a soldier with the military experience seldom found in a 
scholar, and literate expression sometimes lacking in either. Henderson, though 
sympathetic with the South, prepared his works as military texts to gain full value 
from the lessons of the War. They are objective and free from bias, demonstrat- 
ing not only the skills of those about whom he writes, but more vividly his own 
imagination and sound sense of values in analyzing and interpreting. 

Mr. Luvaas has furnished an excellent text for readers of the Civil War—and 
he has also given a restatement of the Art of War which is timely in the age of 
ICBM’s. Henderson’s own thesis that strategic principles were guides to be 
obeyed in spirit rather than the letter made him akin to Jackson and perhaps 
therefrom came his admiration. He had great admiration for the American fight- 
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ing man’s ingenuity and initiative for he too believed in a concept of flexibility 
suited to the conditions and weapons at hand. This, with his understanding of 
time as a weapon, makes his writings no less valuable today as texts than in the 
Victorian dusk. The imagination of a Jackson or Henderson can apply the lessons 
to massive weapons and tanks. 


Cuar_es G. Kirk 
lowa City, Iowa. 


They Met at Gettysburg. By Edward J. Stackpole. (Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania: The Stackpole Company. 1956. Pp. xxiv, 342. $4.95.) 


THIS BOOK JOINS A HOST OF OTHER TITLES treating in whole or in part the most 
famous battles of the Civil War. First came the avalanche of memoirs, regimental 
histories, and diaries. But even with the Gettysburg generation, general accounts 
of that titanic grapple began to appear, the most distinguished being Frank 
Aretas Haskell’s Battle of Gettysburg, first published for limited circulation fif- 
teen years after the war. Haskell himself fought in the battle as colonel of the 
Thirty-Sixth Wisconsin Infantry and wrote his survey-memoir not long after the 
battle. Innumerable military histories of the war early established in minute and 
usually technical detail the tactical and strategic significance of Gettysburg, with 
other dimensions added in notable biographical studies like Douglas S. Free- 
man’s R. E. Lee and James G. Randall’s Lincoln the President. The “you were 
there” impact of the battle was felt anew when in 1948 the historical anthology 
fad produced Earl S. Miers’ and Richard A. Brown’s Gettysburg, composed 
almost wholly of extracts from memoirs of participants and eye-witnesses. Thus 
the scope of another book on the battle was limited because of the nature of its 
materials. The unique Spirit of Gettysburg written by N. A. Meligakes and 
published in 1950 perhaps accomplished the purpose indicated in its title but 
failed in its effort to produce the much-needed clear, yet detailed and well-pro- 
portioned general survey of the major battle of the Civil War. 

Now this want has been ably met. Edward J. Stackpole, a retired lieutenant 
general of the Pennsylvania National Guard, set out to produce “a continuous 
panorama, uncluttered by the minutiae of organizational detail.” He did not 
attempt a basic research book. He assembled what he considered the primary 
facts, put them to careful analysis, and placed the resulting historical narrative 
in a “time and space background.” The author opens with the decision of Con- 
federate authorities to shift their theater of military operations to Northern soil. 
From the strategic background of the Gettysburg campaign, the scene moves in 
rapid tempo to the invasion of Pennsylvania, the behavior of the Confederates 
on the march, the replacement of General Joseph Hooker of Massachusetts by 
General George G. Meade of Pennsylvania on the eve of the battle, and slows 
to a less exciting pace as the stage readies for the three-day onslaught. Nine of 
twenty-one chapters are devoted to the battle itself, and are followed by two 
dealing with Lee’s withdrawal and Meade’s cautious and torpid pursuit. 

There is much to praise in this volume. A high degree of objectivity is obvious 





at all times, particularly in the consideration of controversial personalities and 
issues. It is at these points that the discussion is especially thorough and most 
satisfying. Lee and Meade undergo a brilliant, chapter-long historical, military, 
and psychological analysis as reader preparation for the Gettysburg assault. 
The author's military criticism is always measured and profound, undoubtedly 
the result in part of a lifetime of military activity, including command positions 
in the two world wars. A variety of materials—memoirs, diaries, letters, dis- 
patches, military studies, biography—was drawn upon to produce this coherent 
and clear study. The maps, pictures and drawings are unusually helpful, at- 
tractive, and well selected. The readable paragraphs are at their best on hand- 
some pages of easy-to-read print. 

The bibliography lists but twenty-four titles, hardly adequate preparation for 
writing a survey book on a subject with so huge a literature. The author has, 
however, drawn upon the fundamental sources. There is some frustration in the 
baldness that results from the writer’s effort for clarity and conciseness. Particu- 
larly is this obvious in that time-honored but now obsolete device in historical 
writing, the prologue and epilogue. These should have been omitted. The minor 
sins of the author do not detract to any perceptible degree from his notable con- 
tribution. A Pennsylvania general wins Gettysburg again! 

LeRoy H. FiscHer 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
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